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EEMAEKS 


ON THE 

COLONIZATION 

OF THE 

WESTEBI COAST OF AFRICA. 


► It is now clearly understood, and universally admitted, that the civili¬ 
zation of Africa and the abolition of the African Slave Trade, can be ef¬ 
fected only by the establishment of colonies of free Blacks in suitable por¬ 
tions of that Continent. This is the conclusion arrived at, not only by all 
well informed minds in this country, but also by committees of the British 
House of Commons, .and even by the British and Foreign Anti-Slaveiy 
Society itself. 

In 1849, a select committee of the British House of commons was ap- 
I pointed to continue an inquiry, undertaken by a committee appointed in the 
■ preceding year, to consider the best means which Great Britain could 
adopt for providing for the final extinction of the Slave Trade, and such 
conunittee, in due course, reported that a long and large experience of at¬ 
tempts to suppress the slave trade by a naval force, led to the conclusion, 
that to put down that trade by such means is impracticable. And the 
committee further reported, that they were constrained to believe that 
no modification of the system of force could efiect the suppression of the 
slave trade ; and, that, they could not undertake the responsibility of re¬ 
commending the continuance of that system. The same committee fur¬ 
thermore reported their opinion, that the aim of Great Britain should be 
to release herself from all treaty engagements in respect to the slave 
trade with other countries. 

In pursuance of this report, Mr. Hutt moved in the House of Commons 
a resolution to the effect, that negotiations should be forthwith entered into, 
for the purpose of releasing England from all treaty engagements with 
foreign states for maintaining armed vessels on the Coast of Africa, to 
suppress the traffic in Slaves. This motion would, in all probability, have 
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been carried, if the Ministry" had not intimated that they would in that 
event resign. The question, however, is only postponed; and there is no 
doubt that some other mode of dealing with the slave trade will soon be 
resorted to by the British Government, and that the present blockade of 
the African coast will be abandoned, leaving only a small force to protect 
the colonists from the Slave-traders and the natives.* This will lead to the 
discontinuance of the American squadron likewise ; the expense of which 
being thus saved, can be applied to the colonization of the western coast 
of Africa, by the free negroes of this country. 

The proposal recently made to Congress by Judge Bryan and others, for 
the establishment of a line of steamships between the Atlantic ports 
and the Republic of Liberia, to convey free colored emigrants from the 
United States to that Republic, is made at a most opportune period, and 
deserves the most serious consideration. The proposal is to build four 
ships, each to be of not less than four thousand tons burthen, and 
to be so constructed as to be easily converted into vessels of war. The 
projectors are vdlling to build the ships at their own expense, but will re¬ 
quire an annual appropriation from Congress for carrying the mails, and 
in consideration of the privilege conceded to the government, to take 
the ships whenever they may be required for the public service. 

The following is a copy of the Memorial: 

To THE Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives op the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

The undersigned, for himself and others associated, respectfully begs leave to pre¬ 
sent to the consideration of Congress the following propositions, to which they have 
given much reflection: 

First. The suppression of the African Slave Trade. 

Second. The carrying of the mails between the United States and the Repubhc of 
Liberia. 

Third. To extend and regulate trade between the United States and Liberia. 

The Independence of the Republic of Liberia has been acknowledged by the great¬ 
est powers of Europe. It is an off-shoot from our own country, and is peopled by emi¬ 
grants from all the States of this Union. It already embraces within the action of its 
government and laws many of the natives and several of the Kings and Princes of the 
west coast of Africa, who seek its protection, trust in its beneficencej and offer their al¬ 
legiance as citizens. 

When the Repubhc of Liberia shall have completed the purchase of the Gallinas, 
for which negotiations are now in progress, the sea-coast will embrace upwards of seven 
hundred miles. 

The first settlement from this country was made in 1821; and the infant Colony, 
under incredible embarrassments, against the combinations and efforts of an inhuman 
and mercenary spirit, and the earlier and almost indomitable prejudice and hostility of 
native tribes, has gradually and peacefully extended its borders; received, protected, 
and educated emigrants from the United States, and many of the natives; has 
triumphed over all obstacles, and now presents to the world a free, vigorous and per¬ 
manent commonwealth. 

Its destiny may be predicted. 

Its extension on that heretofore desecrated coast; its ultimate influence over all that 
great division of the globe; the suppression of the slave trade, not only within the 
present hmits of the Republic, but shortly from Sierra Leone to Cape Palmas, and 
eventually from the entire coast; the great and increasing emigration from this coun¬ 
try to the fertile regions of the Republic; the diffusion of knowledge and civilization, 
of clu’istianity, of the arts and sciences, and of extended and heretofore unknown com¬ 
merce, indicate that destiny. 

Iis forests, its minerals, its soil, its ciiinate, and the already various and extensive pro- 
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ductlons of the necessaries and luxuries of life, form so many unfailing sources for our 
commerce. 

The undersigned and his associates, looking to the preceding high public objects, and 
also to their private objects of pecuniary results, propose to build four steam-ships, 
which shall combine, in a higher degree than has yet been attained, the necessary 
qualities of speed, strength, space and ventilation, each of which to be commanded by 
a Lieutenant of the United States Navy. 

Each ship shall not be of less than four thousand tons, and warranted to be of 
superior quality in all respects, to any steam-ships now afloat, or in progress of con¬ 
struction, for war purposes, or for the proposed service, and capable of going from 
New York to Liverpool in eight days. 

Each ship to make not less than four trips per annum, leaving New Orleans, Nor¬ 
folk, Baltimore, and New York, or such other ports as may be reasonably indicated 
' by the United States. 

The Government of the United States shall have the power to take any and all of 
said ships, when required for war purposes, by paying the cost of construction, and a 
f) commission of ten per centum, and at all times the right to place on board of each 
ship two guns of heavy cahbre, and the men necessary to serve them, and also to send 
out on board of any of said vessels any agent or agents of the Government to Liberia, 
free from cost for transportation or subsistence. 

The undersigned and his associates estimate the cost of such ships, as heretofore 
named, at nine hundred thousand dollars each, and they ask the Ltnited States to ad¬ 
vance to them two-thirds of the money in five per cent, stocks, to be repaid into the 
Treasury, with the interest, in equal annual instalments, during the existence of the 
contract; which contract they propose shall continue for twenty years, renewable at 
the pleasure of the Government. 

The sum of six hundred thousand dollars to be advanced in fiA^e per cent, stocks, 
from time to time, on each sliip. as it shall progress in construction, and the Govern- 
j ment to hold a lien upon each ship to secure the advance. 

Two of said ships shall be finished and ready for sea on or before the first day of 
October, 1852, and the two others on or before the^7’s^ day of October, 1854; so that 
an opportunity may be given to ascertain the efficiency of the two first constructed, 
and make such improvements as will best comply with their obligations to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Each ship shall be in readiness to convey the mails to and from Liberia, and shall 
provide passage and subsistence for such mail agent as the Post Office Department 
shall appoint. 

In consideration of the above-named services, and the creation of this powerful 
I addition to the effective marine for public and national purposes, ready whenever the 
* emergency shall arise to require its entire employment by the government, and for 
affording facihties for cheap and rapid emigration to Libena, the undersigned and his 
associates shall be paid the sum of dollars for each and every trip to and 

from Liberia during said term of contract. 

In further consideration of the mutual public benefits to the citizens of both countries, 
they ask to be permitted to introduce into the ports of the United States the products 
of theRepublic of Liberia free of duty: provided, that the productions of tliis country 
be admitted into Liberia in like manner. 

And on the further consideration, that the American Colonization Society shall 
have the right and authority to send on each of said four ships, on each and every 
voyage they may respectively make, not exceeding four thousand emigrants, being 
free persons of color, Irom the United States to Liberia, on prepayment of ten dollars 
for each emigrant ever twelve years of age, and of five dollars for each emigrant un¬ 
der twelve years of age, which also includes the transportation of the baggage, and 
the daily supply of sailors’ rations, and to convey and bring back free from cost such 
agents, as they from time to time choose to send. 

The public benefits to be derived from this enterprise, it is believed, are alike prac¬ 
tical, pliilantlu-opic, and obvious; and its advantages to the emigrants may be ascer¬ 
tained from the fact, that the cost per head under the most untiring and favorable ef¬ 
forts of the American Colonization Society, is thirty dollars for adults, and half-price 
for children. 

The undersigned and his associates beheve that small ships, either steamers or sad 
1 * 
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vessels, cannot be successfully employed in the transportation of emigrants at so low a 
price, but the rapidity of the voyage, and the number to be transported, will enable 
them to reduce the cost of passage by a saving of subsistence during the voyage. 

Small steamers could not carry the necessary fuel to make any speed in a voyage 
of over four thousand miles, and consequently they would not be efficient in the sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade. 

Hence, therefore, the above projection of service is considered effective for all prac¬ 
tical purposes; the suppression of the slave trade by the continued presence of such 
vessels; the encouragement and protection of our commerce, and the much desired 
object of quick, cheap, safe, and commodious transportation, which must necessarily 
lead to numerous emigration. 

JOSEPH BRYAN, of Alabama, for himself and his associates. 

We propose to subject this project to a full, fair and careful examination 
in all its various aspects, and especially to consider whether the Republic 
of Liberia possesses the advantages claimed for it—^whether the free 
colored people of this country can be induced to emigrate, and can make 
prosperous settlements on the western coast of Africa, and whether that 
Continent can be civilized by such means, and the inhuman slave trade 
abolished. 

It is contended by the advocates of colonization, and with great shew 
of reason, that the success of the Republic of Liberia, in sweeping away 
the Slave Trade from nearly four hundred miles of coast, where it for¬ 
merly existed in its chief strength, points |out the true and only remedy 
for the vast evil, to remove which England has, according to Mr. 
hlcQueen’s statement, expended no less than twenty millions sterling, be¬ 
sides sacrificing a number of valuable lives. 

We were assured by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at 
the close of the year 1847, that the Slave Trade was increasing rapidly, 
notwithstanding all the efibrts to suppress it, and that the true course to 
be pursued was to revive the African Civilization Society; but that in¬ 
stead of white men, the emigrants should be selected from the West India 
colored population, it having been fully established by experience that 
only colored men could, with safety, settle upon the 'African coast. 

The conclusion is indisputably correct, that the planting and building 
up of Colonies of colored people on the coast of Africa, is the only practi¬ 
cal remedy for the Slave Trade ; but it may be doubted whether these Col¬ 
onists can be dravTi from the British West Indies, where the laboring popu¬ 
lation is already too scanty; whereas, in the United States, there are nearly 
half a million of free colored people, whose presence is regarded by the 
whites with dislike. It is, therefore, from this part of the world alone, 
where the emigrants of the right class can be found for the object in view. 

The Colony of Liberia was first established in the year 1820, by free 
colored emigrants from the United States, who were sent out by a Society 
called the American Colonization Society, supported by voluntary contri¬ 
butions. The objects of this Society are : 

1. To rescue the free colored people of the United States from their po¬ 
litical and social disadvantages. 

2. To place them in a country where they may enjoy the benefits of free 
government, with all the blessings which it brings in its train. 

3. To spread civilization, sound morals, and true rehgion throughout the 
Continent of Africa. 

4. To arrest and destroy the Slave Trade. 
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5. To afford slave owners, who wish, or are willing to liberate their 
slaves, an asylum for their reception. 

Soon after the settlement of the Colony, it was attacked by a large num¬ 
ber of native warriors, who were, however, defeated, and the Colony has 
thriven uninterruptedly from that time to the present. Its actual condi¬ 
tion, by the last accounts, and the thirty-third Annual Report of the Amer¬ 
ican Colonization Society, is most satisfactory and encouraging. Although 
the funds of the Society have been but small in amount, seldom exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars per year, they have purchased a territory on the Af¬ 
rican coast, more than four hundred miles in extent. They have conveyed 
to that territory from the United States, according to the above Report, 
six thousand six hundred and fifty-three free people of color, who have 
formed, and are capable of maintaining a prosperous and independent 
government. “ They have brought under the canopy of Liberia law, more 
than eighty thousand hitherto wild and untutored savages. The Slave 
Trade has been abolished for several hundred miles on the coast. They 
have founded Schools, built Churches, and put up Printing Presses— 
cleared farms, and sprinkled abroad the green tints of Agriculture—estab¬ 
lished the Temples of Justice—^transplanted our beautiful Arts to a distant 
Continent, and carried our mother tongue to where it will become the lan¬ 
guage of millions for ages to come.” 

In July, 1847, an Independent Government wms formed, and a population 
of eighty thousand adopted the Constitution and laws, and became mem¬ 
bers of the Republic. Its newly elected President, J. J. Roberts, a man of 
color, in his recent visit to England, France and Germany, was treated 
with great respect, and fomid no difficulty in securing the acknowledge¬ 
ment of the Independence of the Republic of Liberia by the Governments 
of the two former countries. 

There is not a single white man concerned in the Government of Liberia, 
and yet Mr. Clay, in his address delivered at the last annual meeting of the 
Colonization Society, uses the following emphatic language :— 

“ The State papers which I have seen from that infant Commonwealth 
would do credit to the more ancient States of our confederacy. They, the 
Liberians, possess stabilitj’’, order, law, and the means of education, and a 
devotion to that God who has blessed them and us in the noble enterprise 
in which we have been engaged.” 

The soil of Liberia is very fertile, and the labor of one man is sufficient 
for the support of three. The productions are Indian corn, coffee, yams, 
plantains, arrow-root, ginger, &c., and there is every reason to anticipate 
an extensive foreign commerce. 

The Liberians have by force suppressed some of the slave trading esta¬ 
blishments in their neighborhood—have made treaties wdth several tribes, 
numbering over two hmidred thousand souls, for the discontinuance of the 
traffic, and have entered into contracts for the purchase of the whole ter¬ 
ritory between Sierra Leone and Liberia, (now infested by traffickers in 
human flesh) with the view of aimexing that territory to the little Re¬ 
public. 

The climate of Liberia is not so unhealthy for the colored race asmany 
parts of the United States. The deaths from fever, in becoming accli¬ 
mated, are now estimated at only three per cent. 
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Liberia is protected from the scorching wdnds of the North and East by- 
ranges of mountains. The Rev. Mr. Gurley, who has recently visited the 
Colony, reports that the town of Monrowa contains four hundred well 
constructed houses; that the commerce was increasing, as well as the 
number of flourishing farms, and he testifies that the congregations ad¬ 
dressed by him, were as devout and decently clad as any he had ever seen. 

The British Government has placed a naval force at the disposal of the 
President^of. Liberia for the suppression of the Slave Trade on territory 
recently purchased, where the Slave Traders refused to leave. Nor have 
British citizens been indifierent to the welfare of this interesting Colony. 
A single individual, Mr. Gurney, has engaged to subscribe the magnificent 
sum of £ 1,000 towards the purchase of the territory lying between the 
Northern boundary of the Republic and Sierra Leone. 

The success of the American Colonization Society now being fully 
established, it is high time to greatly extend its operations. Not only can 
the free colored people of this coimtry, by emigrating to Africa, be the 
means of cmhzing that continent, and destroying the Slave Trade ; but 
their emigration is also necessary, in order that they may be rescued from 
the pohtical and social disadvantages under which they labor in the 
United States. Their numbers are rapidly increasing, and their presence 
is not desired in any part of the Union. Some of the States have prohib¬ 
ited the admission of free Negroes or Mulattoes, and have authorized 
even the selling the intruders into slavery. 

The free Negroes are every where in the United States excluded from 
any but the meanest employments. Many of them could easily be per¬ 
suaded to rise from their degraded position and to emigrate to Liberia, if 
a quick and pleasant passage were secured for them, and an adequate 
provision for their support on their arrival at their new home, until able to 
shift for themselves. 

Every emigrant is welcomed to the Colony and receives a grant of five 
acres of land, besides which, he can purchase as much more as he pleases, 
at one dollar per acre. 

There is no doubt that the Republic of Liberia will be assisted by the 
whole civilized world in its crusade against the slave traders, and that it 
will be enabled to purchase the most important portions of the western 
coast. The emigrants from America will receive liberal support in estab¬ 
lishing themselves in their new homes, and the consequence will be, that 
hundreds of thousands of intelligent free colored people Avill be anxious to 
go from the United States to Africa, and will be the instrument by which 
the African Slave Trade will be effectually destroy’^ed, and civilization 
introduced into the darkest recesses of that continent. Funds in abun¬ 
dance will be raised, not only to convey the free people of color to that 
country and establish them there, but also to explore it, improve its harbors, 
and make the Republic what it desires to be—an instrument of deliver¬ 
ance to that quarter of the world. 

It has become evident that the slave traders must be attacked on the 
land instead of the sea, and that this attack can only be made successfully 
by free blacks establishing Colonies in Africa. They will be entitled to, 
and will doubtless have, the support of the whole Christian world, especially 
of France, England and the United States. 
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The establishment of the Republic of Liberia, and its recognition by the 
great powers of Europe, has powerfully attracted the attention of the free 
colored people of the United States, and excited a spirit of inquiry which 
will undoubtedly lead to a large emigration. 

There are about 500,000 free colored people in the United States—a 
number equal to that of all the Slaves at the time of the declaration of 
Independence in 1776. The number of Slaves manumitted to be sent to 
Liberia will hereafter be very large, especially from the middle States, if 
Congress will aid the cause of Colonization in the way proposed. 

The following table shows the number of the free colored population of 
the United States up to 1840 : 


Years, - - 1790 

1800 1 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Total number, - 59,467 

108.398 

186,446 

238,197 

319,599 

386.235 

Actual increase, - 

48;931 1 

78,048 

51,751 

81,402 

66;636 


As before observed, the free colored population is now estimated at half 
a million, and it is rapidly increasing. The annual increase of the black 
I) race in the United States, is not less than 70,000. It may be fairly as¬ 
sumed that most of the blacks now free can be induced to emigrate, and 
that but few of those who may be hereafter manumitted will remain in 
this country. 

The ships will be large and magnificent, and will be open to the inspec¬ 
tion of the colored people who wdll be invited to examine them in the 
ports of New-York, New-Orleans, Baltimore, Charleston, Norfolk, &c. 
The difference betw''een a passage in a small sailing vessel across the At¬ 
lantic, and a passage in one of these steamers, will be duly appreciated. 
The Colonization Society will have no difficulty in raising the funds neces- 
^ sary to defray the passage money, (f 10 per head for adults, and ^5 per head 
for children,) nor in procuring the necessary outfit for the emigrants and a 
suitable provision for them in the Colony. 

The Colony now has the protection of England and France, and when 
it is known that a great efibrt is being made in the United States to colo¬ 
nize Africa, a sufficient amount of money can be raised, in England alone, 
for the purchase of materials for building, furniture, stock and provisions 
for the first bands of settlers. And as the British government has resolved 
l| to use all possible means for the suppression of the African Slave Trade, 
that government will, in all probability, if relieved from the necessity of 
maintaining a squadron on the coast of Africa, be ready and willing to 
advance the Republic of Liberia loans to defray the expenses of surveys, 
roads, bridges and harbors. Besides all this, there seems to be a disposition 
to supply the Republic with ample means to subsidize the natives to act 
against the slave traders. Nor will funds in support of the Colonists be 
wanting in this country. If each State pays only one dollar per head 
per annum, for its free colored population, an adequate sum wall be placed 
at the disposal of the Colonization Society, to be added to their various 
other sources of income. 

Nothing is required but the stimulus which the establishment of the 
proposed line of steam ships will give to the cause of emigration ; there 
will be no want of funds to provide the emigrants with every thing re¬ 
quired for their comfort; and when the free colored people learn that they 
can go to Liberia in twelve or fourteen days, and return again if they do 
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not like it; that they are certain of obtaining profitable employment and 
are assured the means of subsistence, all objections to emigrating will be 
removed. The most intelligent amongst them will influence others to go 
to a country where they can, in addition to advancing their own interests, 
be of vast service to their fellow creatures in abolishing the Slave Trade, 
and civilizing a quarter of the world where the missionary enterprizes of 
the whites have all signally failed. 

It is submitted with confidence, that no single measure could be devised 
more gratifying to the public at large, than the application of some of our 
war steamers in time of peace to the purposes above referred to—^the 
whole business being under the control of the American Col. Society, 
whose labors in behalf of Liberia have been crowned with such eminent 
success. The names of the President and Vice-Presidents are of them¬ 
selves a sufficient guarantee for the faithful performance of the duties 
which will, if Congress take the desired action, devolve upon the Coloni¬ 
zation Society. 

It is not supposed that any state will compel its colored population to 
emigrate to Liberia—no resort to compulsion will be necessary or proper 
•—the inducements to emigrate will be all sufficient, when comfortable 
homes and an ample subsistence are provided for the emigrants. The cost 
of the passage being reduced to a very small amount, the sums appropri¬ 
ated by the various States, and raised by subscriptions in this Country 
and in Europe, will be available for the purpose of making comfortable 
pro\dsion for the emigrants on their arrival. There can be no doubt that 
the funds will be ample. Hitherto the resources of the Colonization 
Society have been very limited, about $50,000 per annum, much of which 
has been applied to the home expenses of the Society, so that little could be 
done beyond merely transporting the emigrants and making some slight 
provision for them for a period of six months. The Colony, therefore, has 
not been so attractive to the free colored population as it will be in future, 
protected and petted as it will be by the great powers of Europe, and supplied 
with an abundance of pecuniary means. Hitherto the Colony has had to 
encounter all the difficulties of early enterprises of this kind, but now the 
settlement is fully established and thriving, and a permanent influence has 
been obtained over the surrounding tribes. The medical treatment of the 
diseases of the Country is now better understood than formerly, and the 
population is increasing irrespective of the new arrivals. A comparison is 
challenged between the mortality of Liberia and that of any of our West¬ 
ern States in the early stages of their settlement. 

The emigrants being civilized, fill all the more respectable occupations, 
whilst the natives are the laborers. This arrangement is attended with 
great advantages—^the natives acquire a taste for dress and other comforts 
and elegances of civilized life; and to gratify that taste, are in¬ 
duced to labor—^they are also impressed with a proper degree of respect 
for their employers, and willingly bring their children to be educated. 
This is the true way, and the only way to civilize Africa, and when thou¬ 
sands instead of hundreds shall annually go to Liberia, the results will be 
great indeed. Let Liberia be strengthened by the acquisition of thou¬ 
sands of emigrants annually, and she will soon be in a condition to take un¬ 
der her protection a great many more of the tribes in her neighborhood— 
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save them from desolating wars and the slave trade, and learn them the 
arts of peace. 

When the free colored people of this Country learn that, in addition to 
a pleasant, quick, and easy passage to Liberia, and the preparation of com¬ 
fortable homes for them, they and their children, instead of being engaged 
in only the meanest and most degrading occupations, will fill only those 
which are most agreeable and most respectable—^they will be ready to 
go faster than the proposed ships can take them, and it will, in all pro¬ 
bability, be desirable in less than ten years to extend the scale of operations.. 

With respect to the question, whether, if this great stimulus be given to 
the cause of emigration, the various State Legislatures will make appro¬ 
priations for the assistance of the emigrants, a brief review of their past 
action on this subject will afford a satisfactory answer. The State of 
Virginia has appropriated nearly forty thousand dollars per year for this 
work ; several other States have made liberal appropriations. As many 
as fourteen States have instructed their Representatives in Congress to 
support the cause of colonization, and it is not believed that there is a 
single State in the Union, in which there are many free Negro inhabitants, 
that will fail to support this cause, if a line of steamers be established as 
proposed by the Memorial now before Congress. 

The proposed action of Congress is not in any degree open to the ob¬ 
jection of unconstitutionality. It differs materially from a direct grant of 
money by Congress, to the Colonization Society, which, according to some 
few opinions, would not be authorized by the Constitution. However that 
may be, it is clearly competent for Congress to make contracts for the 
building of steamships suitable for war purposes, and to permit them to 
be employed in commerce until required for the public service—also for 
the carrying of the Mails ; and these powers have lately been exercised on 
several occasions. It is also highly desirable for Congress to adopt efii- 
cient, in lieu of the present inefficient means of suppressing the African 
Slave Trade; and it will be perceived, that if the useless squadron now 
employed on the coast of Africa, were dispensed with, the money thus 
saved would go a good way towards the support of the proposed steam¬ 
ships, and these ships would, in case of war, be of more service than the 
vessels superseded. 

The scale of operations proposed by the Memorialists, is certainly not 
open to the objection of being too extensive, seeing that the annual increase 
of the black population in this country is not less than seventy thousand; 
but the four steamships of the size proposed, will be adequate for the emi¬ 
grants desiring to use them for the first few years, and the system is easily 
capable of expansion. The Government should not be content with ships 
of a smaller size than that proposed, as large steamships have, for war 
purposes, great advantages over smaller ones. In small steamships there 
is but little space left, after allowing for the coal, the boilers and ma¬ 
chinery, so that they are not suited for the transportation of large bodies 
of troops. Four such ships as the Memorialists propose to build, would 
have sufficed to carry the whole of General Scott’s army to Vera Cruz 
before the enemy would have been apprised of the intended expedition. 
Such ship? would, having the strength, speed and capacity to remain at 
sea for a long time, be more desti’uctive to the commerce of an enemy 
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than a whole fleet of ordinary vessels of war. Small steamships may do 
very well for the protection of the coast, but large ships alone can carry 
coal enough to keep afloat for the necessary period in aggressive warfare, 
and it is only large ships which can be made to possess the necessary 
powers of endurance, and be fit to carry hea^^ guns and a proper com¬ 
plement of men. 

It is obvious, that the more vessels the proposed Company build, and 
the larger and stronger they are, the better it will be for the GoA’^ernment, 
as the payment will be made according to the number of trips, and 
not according to the number of ships put into the service. And yet, so 
great are the advantages of large over small ships, that the interests of the 
Memorialists will be found to correspond, and be identical with those of 
the Government in this important particular. 

With respect to the general question, whether it is expedient and ad¬ 
visable to build up a steam navy, to be used in time of peace for commer¬ 
cial purposes, and to be ready at all times to be applied to the use of the 
public, it is conceived that the question has already been fully passed 
upon, and decided in the affirmative by the clear voice of public opinion. 

That it is desirable to have such ships as the Georgia, the Ohio, the 
Atlantic, ready for the pubhc service, will not be denied in the face of the 
great fact, that other maritime powers are supplying themselves with simi¬ 
lar means of attack and defence. The simple question, therefore, resolves 
itself into this—^v’-hether the Government should build such ships, and keep 
them in the naA^al sersdce in time of peace. That it may be proper to 
have some steamships of war constantly in the service, may well be con¬ 
ceded, but it by no means follows that the available force of the country 
should be confined to these. The force would, in that case be too small; or 
if an adequate number of ships were kept constantly in commission, the ex¬ 
pense would be by far too great, nay, enormous and ruinous. It would cost 
at least six brnKh-ed thousand dollars per year to keep each of the ships 
afloat, besides the interest of the money laid out in building them, and the 
depreciation in value. To cap the climax, the ships themselves would, in 
all probability, be failures, if the Government built them, instead of private 
individuals, under special contracts. The experience of the past essays of 
the Governments, both of the United States and England, in steamship 
building, warrants us in making this assumption. 

Moreover, the ships would, if in the Government service, be cruising 
about doing nothing, instead of being applied, as they ought to be, to great 
and useful purposes, which cannot be achieved in any other way. Moved 
by these, or other similar considerations, we find the Government of Great 
Britain maintaining numerous lines of steamers at a A^ast expense, wher¬ 
ever those steamers can be made to effect great public objects not to be 
attained by mere private enterprize, unaided by the imperial treasury ; and 
the wisdom of this policy does not admit of any doubt or question. 

The proposed ships will not only be always ready and in fine order for 
the public sendee, but there will also be a body of skilful and trained 
officers, engineers and firemen ready to man them. 

With respect to the provision in the proposed contract, that the Govern¬ 
ment shall upon requiring the ships for the public service, pay the cost price 
and an addition of ten per cent, thereon, that is a matter of detail AA'^hich 
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should be adjusted on a fair and equitable basis; but it will be necessary to 
have some provision based upon the cost price, instead of the value at the 
time of their being taken, as the value of such ships would rise enormously 
on the commencement of hostilities :—^thus, during the late war with Mex¬ 
ico there was a rise of 100 per cent, in the value of steam-ships suitable 
for war purposes. 

It is true that this great enterprise for the colonization of Africa is not 
to be effected without some considerable expense, but who is there that 
will begrudge it, if it be once perceived that the attention of the public and 
of the State Legislatures, and a disposition on the part of the free blacks to 
emigrate, cannot be excited in any other way than by the adoption of a 
grand system of communication between our principal ports on the Atlan¬ 
tic and the western coast of Africa ? This is the real, the . simple question— 
would not the necessary stimulus to emigration be given by the adoption of 
this project? We confidently submit that it would, and that the merits ofthis 
system of colonization will be speedily recognized by the whole civilized 
world, and the fact acknowledged that this is the true and only way to 
abolish the slave trade, and civilize and christianize the continent of Africa. 

We repeat, that no plan dissimilar in character from the one now offered, 
will avail, to effect that most desirable object, the Colonization of Africa, 
by the free Negroes of this country. In the first place, the aid of Congress 
is clearly indispensable. 2dly. Such aid can be best afforded in the way 
suggested; and the employment of ships of war in time of peace in carry¬ 
ing emigrants to Africa, will be very popular. 3dly. This business cannot 
properly be carried on without the aid of private enterprize, and the 
control of the Colonization Society is required in order that every proper 
precaution may be taken in favor of the emigrants to secure their safety, 
health and comfort on the voyage, and adequate provision for them on the 
arrival in the Colony. 

The annexed extracts from the speeches and writings of leading states¬ 
men, and from public documents and addresses, will be found to fully cor¬ 
roborate all the statements of facts briefly referred to in the above remarks, 
and will amply repay the most careful perusal. 


2 



APPENDIX 


OPINIONS OF JEFFERSON, MADISON, MONROE AND CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL AND 
OTHERS, ON THE COLONIZATION OF AFRICA. 

The following extracts from an Address to the Legislators and People 
of Virginia, published in the thirty-third Annual Report of the American 
Colonization Society, January 15, 1850, shows the progress of the question 
in Virginia: 

“ The Governor of the Commonwealth having in his late message recommended the 
American Colonization Society to the particular attention of the Legislature, and the 
subject having been referred to a select committee, whose report is daily anticipated, 
it seems a fitting time to remind the Legislators and citizens of Virginia of some facts 
touching the origin and history of an institution which is attracting the regards and 
challenging the admiration of the civilized world. It must endear this institution to 
Virginians, and strengthen their confidence in its wisdom, to he reminded that it comes 
commended to the present generation by the authority of our most patriotic and saga¬ 
cious statesmen, and the deliberate successive acts of our Legislature. 

It claims for its authors, Thos. Jefierson, author of the Declaration of Independence, 
Edmund Pendleton and C^orge Wythe—high in the first rank of their country’s 
orators and jurists—the Mansfield and the Hale of Virginia—George Mason, per¬ 
haps the wisest statesman to whom Virginia has given birth—and Thomas Lud- 
well Lee, who was deemed by the Legislature of 1776 their fit associate. These 
gentlemen were appointed by the first Legislature after the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. to revise the laws of this State. This committee proposed a comprehensive 
plan of colonization. The emancipation feature in this plan was probably the reason 
of its failure. The seed of the Colonization Society had nevertheless been sown, 
which springing up after the lapse of a few years, and pruned of its excrescences, 
began to grow and bear fruit. Its first fruit was the plan of Dr. Thornton, (a Virgin¬ 
ian,) in 1787, to colonize the free colored people upon the coast of Africa. This being 
the suggestion of a private individual had no visible results, A few years aftervsmr^ 
the Colony of Sierra Leone, consisting of slaves who had taken refuge in the British 
army during the Revolutionary war, was estabhshed. 

On the 31st Dec. 1800, the house of Delegates of Virginia, passed almost unani¬ 
mously the following resolution: 

‘ Resolved, That the Governor be requested to correspond with the President of the 
United States, on the subject of purchasing lands without the limits of this state, 
whither persons obnoxioiis to the laws or dangerous to the peace of society may be 
removed.’ 


In compliance with this resolution Mr. Monroe addressed a letter to Mr. Jefferson, 
dated Richmond 15th June, 1801, in which he says: ‘ We perceive an existing evil 
which commenced under our colonial system with which we are not properly charge¬ 
able, and we acknowledge the extreme difficulty of remedying it. At this point the 
mind rests with suspense, and surveys with anxiety obstacles which become more 
serious as we approach them. To lead to a sound decision and make the result a happy 
one, it is necessary that the field of practicable expedients be opened on the wide^ 
possible scale j under this view of the subject I shall beg leave to be advised whether 
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a tract of land in the western territory of the United States can he procured for this 
purpose, in what quarter and on what terms? You perceive that I invite your atten- 
xion to a subject of great importance, one which in a peculiar degree involves the 
future peace and tranquility and happiness of the good people of this commonwealth.’ 

On the 8th of November, 1801, Mr. Jefferson replied in a long letter, in the course 
of which he goes on to discuss the practicability and expediency of procuring territory 
on our western or southern frontier, and concludes with asking would we b^e willing 
to have such a colony in contact with us ? It is impossible he adds not to look forward 
to distant times when our rapid multiplication will expand beyond those limitSj and 
cover the whole northern if not the whole southern continent with a people speaking 
the same language and governed with the same laws. Nor can we contemplate with 
satisfaction either blot or mixture on that surface. 

He then gives the preference to the West Indies, and among these Islands to St. 
Domingo in consideration of their being already inhabited by a people of their own 
race and color, and having a chmate congenial with their constitution, and being insu¬ 
lated from other descriptions of men. Africa, he concludes, would offer a last and 
undoubted resort if all others more desirable should fail us. 

On the 16th June, 1802, the House of Delegates of Virginia passed the follovring 
resolutions, which were agreed to by the Senate on the 23d: 

’■Resolved, That the Gfovernor be requested to correspond with the President of the 
United States for the purpose of obtaining a place without the limits of the same, to 
which free negroes or mmattoes and such negroes or mulattoes as may be emancipated, 
may be sent or choose to remove as a place of asylum, and that it is not the wish of the 
Legislature to obtain the sovereignty of such place.’ 

In Dec. 1804, Mr. Jefferson addressed a letter to Governor Page of Virginia, in which 
he says, the island of St. Domingo, our nearest and most convenient resource, is too 
unsettled to he looked to for any permanent arrangements. He then suggests whether 
the inhabitants of our late purchase, beyond the Mississippi, and the national Legisla¬ 
ture, would consent that a portion or that country should be set apart for the persons 
contemplated. And not yet seeming to despair of Africa, he adds, my last information 
as to Sierra Leone is that the company was proposing to deliver up their colony to the 
Government. Should this take place it might furnish an opportunity for an incorpo¬ 
ration of ours into it. This led to the following resolution of the House of Delegates 
on the 3d of Dec. 1804; 

‘ Resolved, That the Senators of this State, in the Congress of the United States, be 
instructed and the Representatives be requested to exert their best efforts for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining from the General Government a competent portion of territory in the 
country of Louisiana, to be appropriated to the residence of such people of color as baxm 
been or may be emancipated in Virginia, or may hereafter become dangerous to the 
public safety. Provided, that no contract or arrangement respecting such territory 
shall be obligatory on this Commonwealth until ratified by the Legislature.’ 

This resolution was sent by Governor Page to the Representatives of Virginia. 

Our difficulties with France and England now supervened and arrested at this 
point these interesting proceedings. But there was at least one eminent pohtician 
whose mind vpas not diverted from the contemplation of this subject by the approach¬ 
ing war with England. In Jan. 1811, Mr. Jefferson said, ‘ I have long ago made up 
my mind upon this subject, and have no hesitation in saying I have ever thought it the 
most desirable measure for gradually drawing off this part of our population. Going 
from a country possessing all the useful arts, the}'^ might be the means of transporting 
them among the inhabitants of Africa, and would thus carry back to the country of 
their origin, the seed of civilization, winch might render their sojourning here a blessing 
in the end to that country. Nothing is more to be wished than the united states 

WOULD THEMSELVES UNDERTAKE TO MAKE SUCH AN ESTABLISHMENT ON THE COAST OF 

AFRICA. Exclusive of motives of humanity, the commercial advantages to be derived 
from it might defray all its expenses.’ A treaty of peace having been concluded with 
Great Britain in 1815, the public mind reverted with increased interest to tlie scheme 
of colonization. 
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In December, 1816, with only seven dissenting voices in the House of Delegates, 
and one in the Senate, the following resolutions moved by Mr. Mercer, passed the 
Legislature of Virginia: 

‘ Whereas, the General Assembly of Virginia, have repeatedly sought to obtain an 
asylum beyond the limits of the United States, for such persons of color as have been, 
or may be emancipated under the laws of this commonwealth, but have hitherto found 
all their efforts frustrated, either by the disturbed state of other nations, or domestic 
causes equally unpropitious to its success. They now avail themselves of a period 
when peace has healed the wounds of humanity, and the principal nations of Europe 
have agreed with the government of the United States, in abolishing the Airican slave 
trade, (a traffic which tliis Commonwealth both before and after the Revolution, 
zealou^y sought to extirpate.) to renew tliis effort: therefore, 

‘ Resolved, That the Executive be requested to correspond with the President of 
the United States, for the purpose of obtaining a territory on the coast of Africa, or at 
some other place not within any of the States or territorial governments of the United 
States, to serve for an asylum of such persons of color as are now free, and desire the 
same, and for those who may be hereafter emancipated within this Commonwealth, 
and that the Senate and Representatives of this state and the Congress of the United 
States, be requested to exert their best efforts to aid in the attainment of the above 
object,’ 

In the meantime Dr. Finley, Bishop Meade, Frank Key, &c., had been anxiously 
pondering the subject of African Colonization. These with other persons of like minds, 
assembled in the city of Washington on the 21st of December of the same year, and 
recommended the formation of tte American Colonization Society. 

Mr. Clay was chairman of the meeting, and stirring addresses were made by him, 
and by Messrs. Caldwell and Randolph of Roanoke. A committee was appointed 
to present a memorial to Congress asking their co-operation; John Randolph was on 
that committee. The Society held its first meeting on the 17th of January, 1817, and 
elected its officers. Hon. Busheod Washington was made President, and among the 
13 Vice-Presidents were Clay, Crawford, Jackson, and John Taylor, of Virginia. 
The committee of the Society prepared a memorial to Congress, which was referred to 
a committee of the House of Representatives, who made an able report concluding udth 
resolutions recommending negotiations with the great states of Europe, for the abohtion 
ol the slave trade, and an application to Great Britain to receive into the colony of 
Sierra Leone such, of the free people of color of the United States, as should be carried 
thither. And should this proposition not be accepted, then to obtain from Great Britain 
a stipulation, guaranteeing a permanent neutrality to any colony established under the 
auspices of the United States upoai the coast of Africa, 

On the 3d of March, 1819, Congress passed an act authorising the President of the 
United States to make such arrangements as he might deem expedient lor the safe 
keeping and removal out of the United States of such persons of color as might be 
brought into any of the States under the act aboUsliing the slave trade, and to appoint 
agents upon the coast of Africa, for receiving such persons. Agents were accordingly 
appointed by the government, who acting in co-operation with the agents of the society, 
purchased territory and established the colony. This purchase was made in-1822, by 
an agent of the society, and Capt, Stockton ca the navy, on the part of the government 
of the United States. From that moment, the course of the colony has been steadily^on-^ 
ward ‘ through evil and through good report,’ until it has taken its place among the inde¬ 
pendent nations of the earth, under the donomination of the ‘Republic of Liberia.’ 

To return from this digression, to Yirginia. An auxiliary society was formed in Rich¬ 
mond in November, 1823, at the head of which was placed the Hon. Jorn Marshall, 
(clarum et venerabile nomen) who continued to preside over its deliberations, and to 
guide it by his wise counsels, to the day of his lamented death. He was succeeded by 
the Hon. John Tyler, late president of the United States. The Richmond Society by 
its able reports, its energetic agencie^ and its stirring appeals, was instrumental in diffus¬ 
ing information and procuring contributions, wliich rendered very valuable aid in a time 
of need to the Parent Society at Washington. It also obtained from the Legislature, 
in 1825 and 1828, donations in clothing and implements of agriculture, which supplied 
very opportunely pressing wants of the infant colony in Africa. The Colonization 
Society at tliis period, had a task of great delicacy to perform. The questions growing 
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out of the admission of Missouri into the Union, had fearfully agitated the whole country, 
and threatened to overwhelm this benevolent enterprise in ruin, but by following the 
chart oi her original principles with the strictest fidelity, and steering between the rock 
of indifferentism on the one hand, and the whirlpool of abolitionism on the other, she 
was enabled with the blessing of heaven to weather the storm. At this critical junc¬ 
ture were heard above tlie roaring of the tempest of fanaticism, the voices of her gallant 
commanders, Madison and Marshall, cheering her onward in her noble mission. 

Mr. Madison in a letter dated Jan. 16,1832, said, ‘the Society had always my best 
wishes, although with hopes of success less sanguine than those entertained by others 
found to be better judges, and I feel the greatest pleasure at the progress already 
made by the Society, and the encouragement to encounter remaining difficulties afforded 

the greater and earlier difficulties already overcome. I cherish the hope that the 
time will come when the dreadful calamity which has so long afflicted our country, 
and filled so many with despair, will be gradually removed, and by means consistent 
with justice, peace, and the general satisfaction; thus giving to our country the full 
enjoyment of the blessings of liberty, and to the world the full benefit of its great ex¬ 
ample.’ 

Judge Marshall in the same year, said, the removal of our colored population is a 
common object by no means conferred to the slave states, although they are more im¬ 
mediately interested in it. The whole Union, he adds, would be strengthened by it, 
and relieved from a danger whose extent can be scarcely estimated. Here we have 
the authority of the ‘father of the constitntion’ and its greatest'expounder, both of 
wliom thought the object contemplated by the Colonization Society, so important that 
it demanded the interposition of the general government, and both regarded the pub¬ 
lic lands as a proper resource of effecting it. 

Gen. Brodnax in the session of 1832 and ’33, reported a bill devising wmys and means 
ior deporting free negroes and such as may become free in Virginia, to Liberia. The 
bill proposed an appropriation of ^35,000 for the present year and $90,000 for the next, 
to be apphed to this purpose. It passed tlie House of Delegates, but was lost in the 
Senate. Notwithstanding this discouragement, the subject was again moved, and on 
the 4th ofMarch, 1833, an act passed the Legislature appropriating $18,000, and con¬ 
stituting the Governor, Lieut. Governor, and 1st and 2d Auditors, a board of commis¬ 
sioners, for carrying its provisions into effect. This act, as was predicted at the time, 
was rendered utterly inefficient by the restrictions with which it was encumbered. 

In 1837j the Board of Managers of the Virginia Society, seconded by petitions from sev¬ 
eral auxihary societies, presented a memorial to the Legislature asking for an act of in¬ 
corporation, and an amendment of the act of 1833, so as to make its provisions available, 
and on the 13th of February of the same year, the report of the select committee, de¬ 
claring these petitions reasonable, was agreed to by the House of Delegates, and a biU 
ordered. For want of time or some other cause not known, this bill did not become a 
low. And now in 1850, Mr. Dorman has reported a bill to the same end, founded upon 
the recommendation in the message of Governor Floyd. 

Such is believed to be a just account of tbe history of the idea of colonizing our peo¬ 
ple of color from its first conception, until its full development in the American Coloni¬ 
zation Society. It is not within the scope of this address to write the history of that soci¬ 
ety—its unparalleled success is not now questioned by any unprejudiced man. Mr. 
Gurley, who was commissioned by the general government to visit Liberia and inves¬ 
tigate its condition, is just returned, and is now preparing an elaborate report, illustrating 
the commercial and other interests of that young Republic; his testimony to its present 
mosperity and the greatness of its future prospects is most decisive and encouraging. 
Neither is it a part of my plan to cite the authority or acts of the several State Legis- 
litures. fourteen of w^hich have given the society their approbation, and one, Mar 3 dand, 
has made it a part of her permanent policy by establishing and cherishing with annual 
appropriations the colony of Marjdand in Liberia. Nor will I now insist upon the bene¬ 
fits, social, political and moral, that are conferred by tliis society upon the white race in 
America, and upon the black race upon both continents. Let it suffice to say that we 
have in our midst, in the persons of mu' free colored people, an evil of enormous magni¬ 
tude. That this evil has increased, is increasing and ought to be diminished, every 
2 * 
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body admits. When Mr. Jefferson proposed His plan of colomzatfon, there were only 
about 10,000 free negroes in Virginia—^now tJie number is estimated at 60,000, and is 
increasing. 

A great change is coming every day over the dreams of the colored people upon 
this subject. The establishment of the Republic of Liberia,, and its recognition by the 
great powers of Europe, has attracted their attention, and excited a spirit of inquiry 
wliich will undoubtedly lead to a large emigration,” 


APPROPRIATION BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 

The General Assembly of Virginia, in the session ofthepresentyear,1850, 
appropriated the sum of thirty thousand dollars annually, for the period of 
five years, for the emigration of free persons of color from Virginia to Libe¬ 
ria, by the American Colonization Society, and in order to induce the free 
Negroes to migrate from Virginia, an annual tax of one dollar each was 
directed to be le\ded upon every male free Negro of the age of twenty-one 
j^ears, and under the age of 55 years. The fund arising from that source 
%! to be applied to the removal of free Negroes from the State to Liberia, 
ia addition to the above appropriation. It is provided that not more than 
the sum of twenty-five dollars shall be allowed for the transportation and 
subdstence of any free person of color above the age of ten years, and not 
more than the sum of fifteen dollars for the transportation and subsistence 
«Qf ai^ free person of color under the said age of ten years. 

ilii&erto the actual average expense of this transportation and subsist¬ 
ence of each person, young and old, has been fifty dollars, and this does not 
include the salaries of agents and physicians, either in this comitry or Li¬ 
beria. So that without assistance from some other source, not an individual 
can be removed from Virgina, and this splendid appropriation will be nu- 
gatoiy. The required assistance will, however, be secured by the estab¬ 
lishment of the proper line of steamships, which will reduce the cost of 
transportation, besides awakening the pubhc mind on this important sub¬ 
ject, so that ample funds for the use of the emigrants wfil be collected in 
this eountry as well as in Europe. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF INDIANA. 

In the month of January of the present year, the following resolutions 
were passed in the Legislature of Indiana : 

“Whereas the policy of suppressing the ‘African Slave Trade’ by an armed block¬ 
ade has, upon the whole, proved an entire failure, said trade being as vigorous now as 
it was before the blockade was attempted; and, whereas, it is hkely that England will 
soon make overtures to our General Government demanding a release from all treaty 
stipulation whereby she is obliged to keep her expensive fleet on the African coast, for 
the suppression of the slave trade; and, whereas, the Governments of the United 
States and England are convinced that some other plan must be adopted to check that 
traffic; and, whereas, the settlement of the African coEist wdth colonies of civilized 
colored men is the cheapest and best plan of suppressing said traffic, being likewise 
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calculated to further the work of colonizing our people of color, which plan of sup¬ 
pressing the trade is true American policy; therefore, 

“ Be it resolved hy the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, That our Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives in Congress he, and they are hereby requested, in the name 
of the State of Indiana, to call for a change of national pohcy on the subject of the 
‘ African Slave Trade,’ and that they require a settlement of the Coast of Africa 
with colored men from the United States, and procure such changes in our relations 
with England as will permit us to transport colored men from the United States, to 
Africa, with whom to effect said settlement. 

George W. Carr, Speaker of the House of Reps. 

James H. Lane, President of the Senate. 

Approved, January 16, 1850—Jos. A. Wright..” 

Upon the above, the New York Observer makes the following judicious 
jremarks: 

“We have always advocated the colonization of the American negroes in Africa as 
the best means of securing at once the civilization of Africa, the abohtion of the Afri¬ 
can slave trade, and the amelioration of the condition of the colored race among our¬ 
selves. At one time this project had few warm friends even among the conductors of 
the religious press in this country; while in Great Britain, through the influence of 
American abohtionists, it was decidedly opposed by those who made the highest pro¬ 
fessions of regard for the negro. Time has rolle'd on ; and while it has shown the 
utter worthlessness of the projects on which British philanthropy, with so much dis¬ 
play, has lavished its millions, the few thousands expended by the rebuked friends of 
colonization in America have been blessed of God for the accomplishment of a mighty 
work ; a work which now promises to go on till it ends, not only in the abolition of the 
African slave trade, but in the salvation and exaltation of the negro race throughout 
the world. The friends of the project arc now multiplying rapidly. The preceding 
admirable preamble and resolution have just been adopted by both branches of the 
legislature of Indiana.” 


OPINION OF THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER ON COLONIZATION AT THE EXPENSE OF 
THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster, in his great speech in the United States 
Senate, 7th of March, 1850, spoke as follows : 

“ I have one other remark to make. In my observations upon slavery as it has existed 
in the country, and as it now exists, I have expressed no opinion of the mode of its 
extinguishment or melioration. I will say. however, though I have notliing to propose 
on that subject, because I do not deem myself so competent as other gentlemen to con¬ 
sider it, that if any gentleman from the South shall propose a scheme of colonization 
to be carried on hy this Government upon a large scale, for the transportation ol' free 
colored people to any colony or any place in the world, I should be quite disposed to in¬ 
cur almost any degree of expense to accomphsh that object. Nay, sir, following an 
example set here more than twenty years ago by a great man, then a Senator from 
New York, I would return to Virginia, and through her for the benefit of the whole 
South, the money received from lands and territories ceded by her to this .Government 
for any such purpose as to reheve, in whole or in part, or in any way to diminish or 
deal beneficially with, the free colored population of the Southern States. I have 
said that I honor Virginia for her cession of this territory. There have been received 
into the treasury of the United States eighty milhons of dollars, the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands ceded by her. If the residue should be sold at the same rate, 
the whole aggregate will exceed two hundred milhons of dollars. If Virginia and 
the South see fit to adopt any proposition to reheve themselves from the free people of 
color among them, they have my free consent that the Government shah pay them 
any sum of money out of its proceeds, which may be adequate to the purpose.” 
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SPEECHES OP THE HON. HENRY CLAY. 

At the 31si Anniversary of the American Colonization Society, held at 
Washington, January 18, 1848, the Hon. Henry Clay, in the course of his 
speech, made the following remarks : 

“ It is now nearly thirty years since Mr. Finley, Mr. Caldwell^ and some other gentle¬ 
men, met by agreement with a view to form a Colonization Society. I was one of that 
number. We did not intend to do more or less than establish on the shores of Africa 
a colony, to which free colored persons with their own voluntary consent might go. 
There was to be no constraint, no coercion, no compulsory process to which those who 
went must submit: all was to be perfectly voluntary and unconstrained in any manner 
or degree. Far, very far, was it from our purpose to interfere with the slaves, or to 
shake or affect the title by which they are held in the least degree whatever. We 
saw and were fully aware of the fact that the free white race and the colored race 
never could hve togetlier on terms of equahty. We did not stop to ask whether this 
was right or wrong: we looked at the fact, and on that fact we founded our operations. 
I know, indeed, that there are men, many of them of liigh respectability, who hold that 
aU this is prejudice; that it should be expelled from our minds, and that we ought to 
recognise in men, though of different color from ourselves, members of our common 
race, entitled in all respects to equal privileges with ourselves. This may be so 
according to their view of the matter; hut we went on the broad and incontestible 
fact, that the two races could not, on equal terms, live in the same community harmoni¬ 
ously together. And we thought that the people of color should he voluntarily re¬ 
moved, if practicable, to their native country, or to the country at least of their ances¬ 
tors : there they might enjoy all those blessings of freedom and equality of condition 
which to them were impossible here. Our object, let me repeat it, was limited to the 
free; we never thought of touching in any manner the title to slave property. We 
hoped to be able to demonstrate the practicability of colonizing them; and when that 
should have been demonstrated, those who owned slaves might avail themselves of it 
or not—might send liberated slaves to Africa or not, precisely as they pleased. All 
our purpose was to establish, il we could, a colony of free colored men, and thus to de¬ 
monstrate to the world that colonization was practicable. 

It has been truly stated, that from the day of its formation to the present hour, the 
Society has been surrounded with difficulties. It has had to stand the fire of batteries 
both in front and rear, and upon both flanks. Extremes of opinion and of action, 
which could unite in nothing else, united in assaulting us. Those who cared for the 
safety of the institution of slavery assailed us on one hand, while the Abolitionists as¬ 
saulted us on the other. But on what ground should either oppose such an enterprise 1 
Our ground in regard to both was total non-interference. We meant to deal only 
with colored persons already free. This did not interfere with the projects of the Abo- 
Utionists. For myself, I believe those projects to he impracticable; and I am per¬ 
suaded that if the same energy and efiort which have been expended in getting up 
abolition movements, had been directed to the work of colonization, a vast amount of 
benefit would have resulted to the cause of humanity and to the colored race. Why 
should they attack us ? We do not interfere with them. Their project is to emanci¬ 
pate at one blow the whole colored race. Well, if they can do that, then our object 
begins. The office of colonization commences only where theirs would end. The 
colored race being here in the midst of us, and not being capable of enjoying a state of 
equality with the whites around them, our object is to carry them to a place where 
they may enjoy, without molestation, all the benefits of freemen. Here is no incom¬ 
patibility ; and in point of fact we have thus far gone on our way without disturbing 
any body^ either on the right or on the left. 

But it is said that our Society is incapable of effecting any great object That our 
aims can never be accomplished without aid from the State governments, or unless the 
general government shaU send out of the country all the free blacks. It is our pur¬ 
pose to show the power of colonization, in competent hands, fully to carry out the 
benevolent ends we have in view, to work aU the great results for which this Society 
was formed. Our purpose is to demonstrate to the American people, that if they 
choose to take hold of this great project in their State Legislatures, or otherwise, the 
end sought is practicable, and the principle of colonization is competent to carry 
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abroad all the colored population who shall be emancipated. That demonstration 
has been made. 

The separation of free colored people from the white race is a measure recommend¬ 
ed not only by the mutual and the separate good of both, but by the prospect that 
Africa, wliich has so long lain in barbarism, worshipping unknown and forbidden gods, 
may thus be brought to the light and blessings of Ch-istianity. Those who met to 
form tins Society saw not only that great good would accrue from their design to the 
colored race, by elevating their character, and restoring them to the possession of 
rights they never can enjoy here, but that it would be a probable means, in tlie end, 
of carrying to Africa all the blessings of our holy religion, and all the benefits of our 
civilization and freedom. What Christian is there who does not feel a deep interest 
in sending forth missionaries to convert the dark heathen, and bring them within the 
pale of Christianity ? But what missionaries can be so potent as those it is our pur¬ 
pose to transport to the shores of Africa? Africans themselves by birth, or sharing at 
feast African blbod, will not all their feehngs, all their best affections, induce them to 
seek the good of their countrymen ? At this moment there are between four and five 
thousand colonists who have been sent to Africa under the care of this Society; and I 
will venture to say that they will accomplish as missionaries of the Christian religion 
more to disseminate its blessings than all the rest of the missionaries throughout the 
globe. Why, gentlemen, what have we heard ? In the colony of Liberia there are 
now twenty-five places of public worship dedicated to the service of Almighty God, 
and to the glory of the Saviour of men; wlule thousands of the neighboring heathens 
are flocking into the colony to obtain a knowledge of the arts, and who may ultimately 
receive the better knowledge which Christianity alone can bestow. 

These are the great purposes we had in view when a few of us met to form this 
Society. As soon as a purchase of territory had been effected by the agent we dis- 
patche'd to Africa for that purpose, the first colonists, about twenty-five years since, 
feft the American shores, and were safely transplanted to the land of their ancestors. 

I know it was then urged, as it has been since, that other places might have been 
selected with equal adi’-antage. I do not concur in that opinion. Look a.t the expense 
alone. It has been stated in your report that the sum of fifty dollars is sufiicient to 
cover the expense of transporting one emigrant to Liberia, and of maintaining him 
there for six months after his arrival. To what other position in the known world 
could he be sent at so cheap a rate ? Not to the Pacific; not to Oregon; not to Mex¬ 
ico. Then consider the advantages of this position in point of navigation: remember 
the shortness of the voyage. When these things are duly considered, it must be evi¬ 
dent that to no other spot on the face of the globe could the free colored people be sent 
with so much propriety as to the coast of Africa. Besides, in any other place that 
might be selected you would deprive yourselves of aocomplishing those high moral 
and religious objects wliich, in Africa, may be so confidently hoped for. 

But again: it has been said that the object of carrying all the free colored race 
from this country to Africa is one which the Government itself, with all its means, 
could not eflect. Now, on that point let me state a fact by way of repl 3 ^ If I am not 
mistaken, the immigration from abroad into the port of New York alone, in the couree 
of the last j^ear, was fully equal to the annual increase of the free colored population 
of the Union, and yet all that was done voluntarily^ and in most cases without any, or 
with very little aid. The fact rests on the great motive which, to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, governs all human action. Why is it that the Germans and the Irish have thus 
flocked to our shores, in numbers to meet the annual increase of our free colored 
people not only,but, as I believe, that of the slave population also? They come in 
obedience to one of tire great laws of our nature; they have come under that efiicient 
motive which propels mdn to all enterprises—the desire to better their condition. A 
like motive will sway the free blacks when enlightened as to the real facts of the 
case. If they reach the shores of Africa, whether by their own mears, or by tbe aid 
and agency of others, their position whll be physically, morally, and politically bet¬ 
ter than by any possibility it ever can be here. It is not our office to attempt imprac¬ 
ticabilities ; to amalgamate two races which God himself, by a difference of color, be¬ 
sides other inherent distinctions, has declared must be separate and remain separate 
from each other. And if such be of necessity, their condition here, to send them to 
Africa, not by coercion, but with their own free consent, is surely the best practica¬ 
ble mode of doing tliem good. And here I vrould say to those in both extremes of 
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opinion and of feeling on the subject of slavery—I would say to all men—why should 
the free people of color of these United States not have the option of removing to 
Africa, or remaining where they are, just as they themselves shall choose 7 That 
is all we attempt. We wish to describe to him the country, to facilitate his emigra¬ 
tion to it, and then leave him to his free choice. And if after this he chooses to go, 
why interpose any obstacle in his way'? In reply, it is said to he an act of cruelty to 
send him there. The climate is represented as mhospitable: he will be exposed to 
inevitable sickness, and will probably soon find a grave on that distant shore. To send 
a colored mam out of the United States to a country like that is held up as an act of 
the greatest inhumanity. But, h^pily, our records bear the most grateful testimony 
to the reverse of all this. Let us for a moment compare the mortahty of Liberia with 
that of the colonies planted on our own shores. Within the first seventeen years from 
thesettlement of Jamestown, in Virginia, nine thousand colonists arrived, and £150,000 
sterling were expended in transporting them from England, yet at the end of that 
period but about two thousand of them remained alive. All the rest had fallen vic¬ 
tims either to the climate, or to the tomahawk of the savage, or had perished from 
other causes. Then look at Plymouth. History records that in less than sbt months 
after the arrival of the Mayflower, full half of all who landed had been destroyed by 
disease, want and suSering. Now, compare with these efibrts at British colonization 
the results of our settlement at Liberia. In twenty-five years since the first emigrants 
landed from the United States the deaths amounted to but twenty per cent, of the en¬ 
tire number^, being far less than died at Plymouth in sbc months; far less than at 
Jamestown m seventeen years. The deaths at Jamestown were in seventeen years 
more than four times as numerous, in proportion, as at Liberia in twenty-five years. 
There is then nothing in the climate to discourage us, nothing in the alleged dreadful 
mortality of the colony to frighten us. 

But it is said we have done very little. All the great enterprises of man have had 
small beginnings. The founders of Rome, if we may beheve the tale of tradition, 
were suckled by a wolf. Jamestown and Plymouth both languished for years after 
the period to which I have already referred. Yet now, what land is there on the 
broad surface of the habitable globe, what sea spreads out its waste of waters, that 
has not been penetrated and traversed by the enterprise, the skill, and the courage of 
our New England brethren 7 And on what battle-field, in what council chamber can 
a single spot in our vast country be found where the Virginian character has not dis¬ 
played itself in its gallantry or its deliberative wisdom 7 I repeat it; all the greatest 
enterprises of man have had small beginnings. Our colony is but twenty-five years 
old, it has received already between four and five thousand colored emigrants, besides 
hundreds more of recaptured Africans ; all of which have been sent there by order 
of this Grovernment Immense numbers of the natives are crowding into the colony 
to obfain the benefits of education, of civihzation, and of Christianity. In addition to 
all these there are many thousands more in the United States now seeking the ad¬ 
vantages of colonization through the means held out by this Society. As far then as 
we have gone, good is done. 

Is it not better that those four or five thousand emigrants should be there, than that 
they should have remained here 7 Is it not better for themselves, is it not better for 
us 7 Every year the progress of our colony becomes more and more cheering: and, 
with every free African sent over to it, those prospects brighten, and so much more of 
good is done. True, we have not done all we desire to do. Glad should we be should 
every free colored man throughout all the States go there and become free indeed. 
But it requires time to accompUsh great national affairs. The creation of a nation is 
not the work of a day or of a century. For two or three centuries the embryo nation 
cf the Israelites remained captives in Egypt. But 'when this government.^ or the State 
governments, shall lend the enterprise their powerful aid, its progress will not be so 
slow. And when the colony shall have made further advances, it will be self-sustain¬ 
ed and increased by its own commerce and marine. I speak not, of course, of any un¬ 
constitutional aid. iTwidental aid, at least, may be given it in strict accordance with 
the constitution. On tliis subject the legislature of Maryland has set us a noble exam¬ 
ple. She cherishes her infant colony with the utmost solicitude and care. When 
other States of the Union shall do the same, the cause of colonization will experience 
a vast acceleration. 

During, now', a period of twenty-five years, without pow'er, without revenue, with- 
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out aid save the voluntary contributions of the charitable and humane, has this Soci¬ 
ety continued its labors. During that period it has carried on a defensive war. It 
has made treaties. It has purchased territory, and that to a large extent; owning, 
now, some three hundred and twenty miles along the western coast of Africa, through¬ 
out the whole of which extent (with one dark exception) the slave trade has been 
suppressed. And in this connexion I may be permitted to remark, that if the Grovern- 
ments of Europe and of the United States, who have united their efforts for the sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade, would consent to lend but a small portion of the navies they 
noWj at so great a cost, maintain off the African coast in furtherance of that design, to 
the great object of colonization, they would prove much more successful than they 
have hitherto found themselves in putting an end to that detested traffic. I believe 
that no other means vsdll ever prove so operative and effectual to that end as the 
covering the entire coast of that quarter of the globe with colonies of free colored men. 
Then would all be united by sympathy for their outraged countrymen, in heartily ad¬ 
vancing a design which commends itself to every feeling oi' the black man’s heart. 

And now, in conclusion, I should fail of expressing the feelings which are rising in 
my bosom, did I not congratulate you, gentlemen of the Society, on the eminent suc¬ 
cess which has already crowned your benevolent labors. A new republic has sprung 
into existence under your auspices. Yes; a free, representative, constitutional re- 

E ’ ’ ‘ j, formed on the model of our own beloved institutions. A republic, founded by 
inen, reared by black men, put into operation by the blacks, and which holds out 
to our hope the brightest prospects. Whether we look at what has already been done, 
or lift our eyes to the future and cast them down the long vista of coming time—when 
we may anticipate, as we are warranted to do, the dissemination over a large part, if 
not tlie whole, of Africa, of our own free principles of government, our love of liberty, 
our knowledge of Christianity, our arts, and civilization, and domestic happiness— 
when we behold those blessings realized on that continent which I trust in God we are 
long, long destined to enjoy on this, and think how the hearts of posterity will be glad¬ 
dened by such a spectacle—how ought our own to exult in hope and to svrell with 
gratitude 1 

Go on, then, gentlemen; go on in your noble cause. For myself, I shall soon leave 
you and this stage of human action forever. I may never occupy this chair again ; 
but I trust that the spirit which originated and wdiich has sustained tliis Society will 
long survive me, and that you may long continue, now that our African republic is at 
length born, to discharge the offices of guardianship, and aid and co-operation, and ever 
give to the interests of African freedom, civilization and social happiness, your best 
energies and most fervent prayers. From this auspicious hour, even to the end ot 
time, or until the great object of the amicable separation of the two races shall have 
been fully effected, may others spring up to take your places, and to tread in your steps. 
And, finally, invoking on this great and good cause the blessing of that God without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy, and whose smiles, I believe, have hitherto 
been extended to it, I bid you a cordial farewell.” 

Extracts from the speech of the Hon. Henry Clay, delivered at the an¬ 
nual meeting of the American Colonization Society, held at Washington, 
January 17th, 1850: 

“ I take occasion to say I meet you, fellow members of the Colomzation Society,^ 
with very great satisfaction. It is our annual assemblage, it is the thirty-third year of 
our existence as a Society. We commenced with the declared purpose of confinmg our 
exertions to the colonization of the free people of color of the United States, with then- 
own consent. To that great principle, and to that restriction of our exertion, we have 
constantly and faithfully adhered. During the existence of the Society we have met 
with every species of difficulty and obstruction. We have been in the attitude of a 
person standing between two fires, the ultraism of the North, and the ultraism of the 
South. The great masses, however, gentlemen of the Society, in both of these sec¬ 
tions are, I believe, impartial. The enlightened masses have been with us, and we 
meet upon this occasion, under circumstances of pecuhar encouragement, whether we 
look to Africa, or at home within our own country. 

In glancing over Africa, we behold there the most gratifying results of the persever- 
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ance of the Society. Under the blessings of an All-wise Providence, we have brought 
into existence a State—a Commonwealth—a people self-governed, and that of a race 
which many have supposed were truly incapable of self-government; for, I under¬ 
stand, that there is not a solitary white man concerned in the administration of the 
government of Liberia. It is all their own work, and shows discretion, judgment and 
good sense. Indeed, the State papers which I have seen from that infant Common¬ 
wealth, would do credit to the more ancient States of our own Confederacy. They 
possess stability, order, law, and the means of education, and a devotion to that God, 
who has blessed them and us, in the noble enterprise in which we have been engaged. 
If we look at home, fellow citizens, we shall find great cause for gratification and sat¬ 
isfaction. Every where, I think opposition to the Society, and to its progress and suc¬ 
cess, has greatly abated. 

Public opinion is becoming more and more sound every day in regard to the solution 
of the great problem which the Society has presented, of the practicability of the re¬ 
demption of Africa from barbarity, and the transportation from our own country of an 
unhappy race, which it is impossible to amalgamate with the larger portion of the 
people of this country. It is no longer a debateable question, whetfier colonies can be 
raccessfully planted upon the shores of Africa. It is no longer a debateable question 
whether it is practicable, with the application of adequate and sufficient means, to 
transport, from time to time, free colored persons of the United States, those now free, 
with their issue, and those who may become free by the acts of their owners, who 
may hereafter think proper to emancipate them.” 


SPEECHES AND RESOLUTIONS DELrV^ERED AND PROPOSED BY HON. R. W. THOMPSON, 
HON. ROBERT J. IVALKER, HON. JOSEPH E. INGERSOLL, HON. R. M. m’lANE, 

HUGH MAXW^ELL, ESa., AND OTHERS. 

At the 32d Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society, held 
at Washington, Januarj^, 16, 1849, the Hon. R. W. Thompson, of Indiana, 
offered the following resolution, wliich was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the history of the past year, as developed in the report which has 
just been read, has strengthened our confidence in the great principles of the Coloni¬ 
zation Society, and that their purity and strength we see satisfactory evidence of their 
ultimate triumph.” 

The Hon. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, with some ap¬ 
propriate remarks, introduced the following resolution ; 

“ Resolved, That in founding a new republican empire on the shores of Africa, in¬ 
troducing there cmlization and Christianity; in banishing the slave trade from a large 
portion of its western coast, and accelerating its expulsion from that whole continent; 
m opening commerce and intercourse with the savage tribes of the interior, soon to be 
folWed by a rapid advancement in their condition; in laying the foundation of a sys¬ 
tem destined to facilitate the ultimate separation of the two races of Ham and Japhet 
in this confederacy by universal consent, for the advantage of both, and the gradual 
and peaceful restoration of the former to the land of their forefathers, regenerated by 
the light of Christianity, and trained in the principles of our free institutions: and es¬ 
pecially in filing a basis upon which the friends of religion and humanity, of freedom, 
of the constitution, and of the Union, can every where, in every State, north and south, 
east and west, unite their efforts for the advancement of the happiness of both races, 
and at the same time accomplish the glorions purpose of preservmg the harmony, and 
perpetuating the union of the States; the American Colonization Ssciety, embracing 
the whole country and all its parts, has established a claim upon the efficient aid and 
zealous co-operation of every lover of his country and of mankind.” 

The Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, seconded the resolution, 
and addressed the meeting thereupon, after which it was adopted. 
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The Hon. Robert M. McLane, of Maryland, offered the foilotving pream¬ 
ble and resolutions, which were adopted; 

“Whereas the institution of domestic slavery in the United States e^sts as the 
creature of local municipal law, so recognised and respected in the Federal Constitution: 
Therefore— 

“ Resolved, That in all action aflfecting this institution in its social or pohtical aspect, 
the American citizen and statesman who reveres the Federal Union, has imposed upon 
him the most solemn obligations to respect in spirit and letter the authority of such 
local and municipal sovereignties, and to resist all aggressive influences which tend to 
disturb the peace and tranquility of the States, that may have created or sanctioned 
this institution. 

“ Resolved, further, That the efforts of the American Colonization Society to facil¬ 
itate the ultimate emancipation and restoration of the black race to social and national 
independence are highly honorable and judicious, and consistent with a strict respect 
for the rights and privileges of the citizens of the several States wherein the institu¬ 
tion of slavery is sanctioned by municipal law.”^ 

Hugh Maxwell, Esq., of New York, was called uponty and having 
made an address, offered the following resolution, which Was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the influence which the scheme of African colomzation exerts to 
suppress the slave trade, to spread the English language and the principles of repub¬ 
lican government, and to open new markets for American i)roducts, and extend Ameri¬ 
can commerce, should commend it to the favorable consideration of the respective 
State Legislatures and of the General Government” 

The Hon. R. W. Thompson said :— 

There is one lact connected with the introduction of the colored people into this 
country, which deserves a moment’s consideration at the outset. 

Who brought the Africans first into America ? By what process were they intro¬ 
duced as slaves ? Not by m. Not by oxn- consent. The citizens of Virginia protested 
stoutly against the mother country for forcing them upon their new colony, contrary 
to the wishes and the interests of the colonists themselves. England brought them 
here! England pocketed their price, and for a scries of years carried on the traffic as 
a source of gain. 

Let this fact be borne in mind, in all our plans to improve their condition and ours : 
—the Africans were forced upon us at a time in their history when they were at the 
lowest point of humanity. They were heathens and barbarians. Their civil, social, 
and religious condition was forlorn, almost beyond possibility of aggravation. 

Their situation among us, though bad in itself, has had a redeeming influence upon 
them. They have been instructed in the arts of civilized life; many of them have 
been taught the rudiments of a common education, and upon hundreds of them 
Christianity has exerted its healing, saving power. 

But still they have been in an unnatural condition among us, not calculated to se¬ 
cure either their or our highest welfare. This was early felt in Virginia, and the idea 
of Colonization was enter^ned—and Mr. Jefferson incorporated it in the first draft 
which he made of a Constitution for the State, shortly after the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

But no scheme of Colonization was perfected until the formation of this Society, in 
which was engaged the best intellect of the nation. It is astonishing with what wis¬ 
dom, prudence, and foresight they acted. The subject was environed with difficulties. 
There was no record on any page of the world’s history from wliich they could read 
lessons of instruction to guide them. In all the past there was no model wliich they 
could copy. And yet they were guided, Heaven guided doubtless, in the formation of 
a scheme which with scarcely a single alteration has been carried out with the most tri¬ 
umphant success. Tlie policj?^ of this Society is at once simple and safe. It exercises 
all needed safeguards to the rights and interests of all concerned. It does not inter¬ 
fere witli the relation of master and slave. It does not offer any oppression or injus- 
3 
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tice to the free. It proposes to colonize with their own consent those who are free, 
and it appeals to the humane and philanthropic, it summons the highest motives of 
patriotism, and in the name of all that is noble and great, it calls for aid to cany out 
Its designs of mercy! 

With what success, the present prosperous condition of the independent Republic of 
Liberia can tell. 

It has made the Bible the basis of all its operations. It has sent out the farmer and 
the mechanic, the merchant and the teacher, the Christian minister and the mission¬ 
ary, to a land shrouded in more than Eg37ptian darkness. With the Declaration of 
Independence in one hand, and divine benevolence'in the other, it has gone forth to con¬ 
quer, and the influence of these great truths has already been infused into that 
immense continent! 

Who is there that has seen the condition of the nominally free in the free States, 
but has felt that something more was necessary to his welfare than could possibly be 
gathered around him there 1 Every feehng of humanity is aroused in their behalf. 
But ingenuity and benevolence are both outwitted by the stern reality of the case. 
We may sympathise with them, we may extend a helping hand—^but after all has been 
done that can be done in their behalf, they wither before the overpowering shadow 
of the Saxon, and the truth compels the acknowledgment that the white and the 
colored race cannot subsist together on terms of perfect equality. Hence the motives 
necessary to produce the fuU development of their powers cannot be brought to bear 
upon them here. If you propose to make them feel and think aud act like men, you must 
open to them an unobstructed field. You must furnish them with the means of 
removal to a place where their natures will not be bound—where their aspirations 
will not be crushed—^where they shall hold in their own grasp all that make men and 
freemen in the most favored country. Such a place is Liberia ! There they have 
already displayed a mental energy which has astonished the world. 


The Hon. J. R. Ingersoll said : 

“ This is a happy day for Liberia—once your Colony, but now an independent Re- 
pubhe 1 Who has not watched its rise and progress with deepest interest ? With 
what anxious hearts the early pioneers have struggled on through toil and hardship, 
imtil now they stand up in a noble nationality and recognized independence! They 
have been admitted to an honorable standing among the nations of the earth! 

As you have heard from the Secretary, England and France have both acknow¬ 
ledged the independence of Liberia. And, ii’ I mistake not, a third government 
either has, or is about to do the same! 

And when President Roberts had completed the business which took liim to Eu¬ 
rope, he was furnished by the Government of England with passage for himself and 
family to Liberia in a government vessel. A friend handed me this evening a London 
paper, which I now hold in my hand, containing a print of the departure from Liver¬ 
pool of his Excellency. The fine sloop ‘ Amazon’ is drawn out, with the President 
on board, other vessels are firing a salute to that charming little British Q,ueen, as in 
her y^acht she glides along to hail the departure of the President, and wish hiin God 
speed on his voyage! 

It is well known that we were the first to take a decided stand against the slave 
trade, to declare it a misdemeanor of the highest grade, and to punish it accordingly. 
We have ever resisted it as a gross outrage on humanity, not for a moment to be 
tolerated! 

Consistency therefore requires that we should extend our sympathy and our comity to 
that people who have done more, a hundred fold, to put down the slave trade than we 
ever have done, or with our present policy can do. They have done a noble work 1 
And they are yet extending their influence farther and abolishing that horrid trafiic to 
the utmost limit of their power. We can aid them and we must do it. 

It may not be unprofitable in this connection to allude to an institution in Prance, 
the existence of which throws some additional light on the ivisdom of the scheme of 
colonization which we have been pursuing. There was formed in Paris in 1838 the 
“ African Institution,” for the purpose of colonizing Africa, lor the redemption of the 
native tribes, and the extinction of the slave trade. It originated in the belief that the 
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only Way to accomplish these desirable results was to transplant the institutions of 
civilization, education, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, the arts, social and poli¬ 
tical economy, literature and the fine arts, all these were to be carried to Africa by 
Africans themselves, and planted and nintured by them, until they should increase and 
spread from one extremity of the leuid to the other, and having circled the whole coun¬ 
try, should penetrate the interior, until every valley and mountain, every hill Eind 
plain, should become vocal with the songs of civilized men I 

Tnis was a private enterprise in the beginning, but the then Grovernment made 
some appropriations to aid it, and the present Government may do the same, tind it 
m^ yet accomplish great good. 

The great effort* of the Colonization Society is, with gradual and useful efforts, to 
bring about a separation Of the two races, a result alike beneficial to them both: to 
restore to Africa her children, taken from her by avarice and cnpidity, restored to her 
by benevolence and liberality; and by means of them to spread her benign influence 
of Christianity, and the useful institutions of civilization among her native tribes. 
The patrons of Colonization and the citizens of Liberia desire that the most friendly 
relations should subsist between the two countries; that commerce should bring to 
both enriching treasures! They want to send to us their camwood, their palm oil, 
their ivory, their gums, and their coffee—and they want from us in return our tobacco, 
and our powder, and the thousand articles which teem from our manxifactories. 

We say not too much when we speak of Colonization as the great safety valve of 
this Union! It furnishes to the colored race an opportunity to escape from a country 
where their condition is the most unhappy. It affords to us an opportunity to repair 
in some small degree the breaches which we have made upon their race for centuries 
past; and to offer some slight atonement for the wrongs which we have done them. 

The only reasonable objection which can be made to the.Society is the smallness of 
its means. This only shows that the GovemmeTit ought to take it up ; that govern¬ 
ment vessels ought to be employed in transporting all who are anxious to go! That 
the state goverbments ought to make annual appropriations for this purpose. 

The Hon. R. M. M’Lane said: 

It is difficult for any gentleman residing at the seat of the Federal Grovernment, and 
looking at the great question which agitates the North and the South, not to feel 
great concern and increasing anxiety as to the result. Every other question seems 
unavoidably subsidiary to this. 

As one of the friends of the A. C. S., I desire to have it distinctly understood at the 
outset, that I desire to interfere with no vested rights; and yet, that I look to and de¬ 
sire the elevation of the whole colored race and its restoration to all ^e privileges of 
civil and social independence on the shores of Africa. I could not stand here and ad¬ 
vocate the interest and claims of this Society if I had in view any object subordinate to 
this. 

That we may speak right and be understood right, that we may labor right and 
stand right in the public estimation, it is important that we should start right. I have 
written the resolution which I have the honor to offer for this very purpose. We re¬ 
gard slavery as a civil institution, regulated by the laws of the States in which it ex¬ 
ists. It is no part of our business to interfere with these laws, or with the rights and 
interests of any body. The Society has never interfered with slavery in any way. 
It has rigidly adhered to the line of operations laid down in its Constitution. It 
stands aloof from all agitation—it leaves the laws and institutions as it finds them. 

In view of all the agitation which exists in the U. S. oh the subject of slavery, the 
Society has gone and still goes steadily onward in its gentle, constitutional work; 
laboring, however, vmder great embarrassments, having been opposed both by the 
North and South, chained as it were at every step, by the influences of fanaticism on 
the one hand, and by the ultra slavery notions, that the negro cannot, under any cir¬ 
cumstances whatever, be elevated on the other. 

Here then, we stand bound by the very Constitution of the Society, not to interfere 
with the relation of master and slave, in any way whatever. Leaving aU civil ques¬ 
tions to the persons and powers to which of right they belong. 

With this reservation, this definition of our policy and purposes, I am ready to go 
with the best and the foremost in all wise and prudent efibrts looking to the welfare of 
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the African race! And there has never been any scheme proposed which promises as 
much as this Society does. I go for it with all my heart and all my influence. 

If we look at the missionary character of the Society, we are persuaded it is doing 
a work for Africa which cannot be done in any other way. If we look at its social in¬ 
fluence, we see it doing for the colored people in this country and in Africa, what can 
never be done otherwise. If we look at it as a civil institution, or rather as aiding the 
colored people from a political state, we behold through its agency a new Republic, 
prosperous and happy! There is a grand eKhibition of what this Society has done, 
and can yet do! 

Whatever others may do, I am determined to labor on for this cause. Those who 
have gone before me, have set me a noble example. Maryland stands pledged to this 
work. Maryland in Liberia is a flourishing colony, planted by an appropriation by 
the Legislature of Maryland, with Maryland people, and to the honor and glory of the 
State! I am proud to stand here and teU of what my State has done, to mention her 
annual appropriation of $10,000 to the Colonization Society of Maryland—and I wish 
every State in the Union would do the same! Where is the difficulty ? The States 
have no doubtful powers. At home they are sovereign, they can do what they please 
—if the free people are a tax, they can help them to a place where they will be men. 
If these 30 States were to vie with each other in this noble work, they would give a 
practical illustration of this question—a practical demonstration of the success which 
may be enjoyed! 

If we pass now to consider the condition of the African race even in the free States, 
and to enquire what can be done for them, we shall make the discovery that they are 
going down lower and lower; even in New York, where so many spires point to Hea¬ 
ven, and such beautiful evidences of civilization smile upon us, who can deny that the 
race has gone down year after year, politically, socially, and in numbers. On them 
rests a moral misfortune; there is no power at work to remove it. There is not a citi¬ 
zen of that State that can look at home and not feel and see that the very nature of 
things is driving the African race down into material misery—hope is gone, and fate 
rests upon them. And yet in this race, when they are cared for, and placed in dift'er- 
ent circumstances, hope springs up and life assumes new worth. We then camhelp 
them. The free race are in our power. 

May not ask this assembly, may I not ask all here, and every where, who are in 
the habit of giving, if the charity that is tlie most pressing, is not that which is present¬ 
ed by this state of things 1 

I wonder when I see the American people nursing and caring for the Indians in our 
midst, and the American Legislature making immense appropriations of money to tran¬ 
sport them beyond our borders, carrying 3iem away to the beautiful prairies of the 
west, removing them from contact with our own people, furnishing them with provi¬ 
sions, schools, printing presses, books, bibles, teachers, the plow and the anvil; when I 
see our government for these purposes appropriating hundreds of thousands annually 
to elevate this race, I wonder why they should do less for the African race. We have 
lederal power in the one case, why not in the other 7 Does not philanthropy in the one 
case call as loudly as in the other 1 Why then should we not carry them and theirs 
to the land of their forefathers 1 This is a work of the nation in. which aU may unite. 


Extract from a letter from the Hon. Edward Everett, to the Hon. Simon 
Greenleaf, President of the Society, dated Cambridge, 28th May, 1849. 

“ I have for many years felt an interest in the subject of African Colonization. In 
the winter of 1831, the Legislature of Massachusetts passed a resolution, requesting 
the Sena,tors and Representatives of the Commonwealth in Congress, to lend their 
efforts in support of the American Colonization Society. I weib led at that time to 
investigate the subject with some care, and I came to the conclusion that the work 
winch the Society had undertaken was of the highest interest and importance; second 
to no one of the enterprises undertaken by the philanthropy of the age. The views 
entertained by me at lhat time, are set forth in a speech before the Society, in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives at Washington, made on the 16th of January, 1832. 

These impressions were renewed and strengthened a few years since, when it be¬ 
came my duty, in another capacity, to maintain the rights and interests of the colony 
of Liberia, in my official correspondence with the British Government at London. 
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Since that time, the recognition of the political independence of Liberia, by the 
leading European powers, is an event well calculated to lead thoughtful persons to 
contemplate, with new interest, what seems to me one of the most important occur¬ 
rences of the age—the appearance of a new Republic on the shores of Africa, composed 
of citizens who by birth are (the greater part of them) our own countrymen; but who 
will carry to the home of their ancestors, means and facihties for promoting the 
civilization and Christianization nf that continent, which Providence has confided to 
them, and to them alone. 

It is unfortunate for the cause of colonization, that it has been considered mainly in 
direct connection with the condition of the descendants of Africa in this country. 
But great as this object is, it seems to me subordinate to a direct operation upon Africa 
itself; the regeneration of which I cannot but think is the path appointed by Provi¬ 
dence for the elevation of the descendants of Africa throughout the world. I am led 
to the opinion, from all the inquiry I have been able to make, that the difficulty of 
effecting the regeneration of Africa is exaggerated; that a large part of her popula¬ 
tion ds susceptible of the highest forms of civilization; that the arts of life, as we un¬ 
derstand them, already exist in many parts of the continent to a much greater extent 
than is commonly supposedthat the interior slave trade is the great obstacle which 
prevents its speedily t^ing a high place in the family of nations; and that nothing 
would so effectually remove tliis cause of demoralization and barbarity, as the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, and with it the languages, improved arts, and commerce of 
Europe and America. 

These effects have immediately begun to show themselves, wherever the African 
coast has been colonized from countries disposed in good faith to abolish the slave 
trade; and I confess I see no other mode for effecting the object.” 


Extracts from a letter from Commodore Stockton to Hon. Daniel Web¬ 
ster, dated March 25tli, 1850 : 

“Yonder is Africa,'with her one hundred and fifty millions of miserable, degraded, 
ignorant, lawless, superstitious idolaters. Whoever has stood upon her sands, has 
stood upon a continent that has geographical and physical peculiarities which belong 
to no other of the great divisions of the globe. The latter appear, upon the face of 
them, to have been adapted to draw out the energies of the natives in their inequali¬ 
ties of temperature, soil, and surface, inviting the ingenuity and enterprise of man to 
overcome them, and in the varieties of their products tempting the interchanges of 
commerce; thus affording ample encouragement to the progress of civil and social im¬ 
provement. But Africa is still, as of old, a land of silence and of mystery. Like the 
mterminable dreariness of her own deserts, her moral wastes of mind lie vraiting lor 
the approach of influences from abroad. No savage people have ever advanced to a 
civilized state without intercommunication with others. All the continents of the 
world have, in their turn, been occupied and civilized by means of colonies; but in no 
one of them did it appear so inevitably necessary, from a previous examination of cir¬ 
cumstances, as in that of Africa. It is plain to the very eye, that Africa is a land to 
which civilization must he brought. The-attempt has been made over and over again 
by devoted missionaries and others to penetrate that land, and seek to impart the bles¬ 
sings of civilization and Christianity to her savage hordes. But the labor has been 
spent in vain. The wliite man cannot live in Africa. The annals of the Moravians, 
01 Cape Colony, of Sierra Leone, of Liberia, contain the records of the sacrifice of some 
of the best men that have lived to grace the pages of any people’s history, in the vain 
attempt to accomplish sometliing foi: her redemption through the instrumentality of 
white men. Who, then, is to do this work ? 

Let now any calm, reflecting spectator of the present state of the world be asked to 
look at Africa, and then, from among the nations point out the people best calculated to 
do this work—and when his eye falls i^n the descendants of the sons of that conti¬ 
nent now in America, will he not say. These are the people appointed for that work ? 

Let us not be impatient or presumptuous. These African people are passing to 
their destiny along the same path which has been trod by other nations, through a niix- 
ture of hardship, of endurance, but in a land of light, and amid a civilized society. 
They are preparing to accomplish a work for their native continent, which no other 
people in the world can accomplish. Their plain mission is, ultimately to carry the 



gills of society, of religion, of government to the last remai^g continent of the earth— 
where these blessings are totally unknown. Their work is a great one, as it - would 
seem to be connected essentially with the final and universal triumph of civilization 
and Christianity, in the world.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society, on Jan. 
16th, 1850, the Hon. Henby Clay was elected President of the Society, 
•and the following gentlemen were elected Vice-Presidents; 


1. General John H. Cocke, of Virginia. 

2. Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts. 

■3. Charles F. Mercer, of Florida. 

4. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D.D., of Conn. 

5. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of N.Y. 

6. Louis McLane, of Baltimore. 

7. Moses Allen, of New York. 

8. General W. Jones, of Washington. 

9. Joseph Gales, of Washington. 

10. Right Rev. Wm. Meade, D.D., Bishop 

of Virginia. 

11. John McDonogh, of Louisiana. 

12. Rev. James O. Andrews, Bishop of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 

13. William Maxwell, of Virginia. 

14. Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio. 

15. Walter Lowrie, of New York. 

16. Jacob Burnet, of Ohio. 

17. Dr. Stephen Duncan, of Mississippi. 

18. William C. Rives, of Virginia. 

19. Rev. J. Laurie, D.D., of Washington. 

20. Rev. Wm. Winans, of Mississippi. 

21. James Boorman, of New York. 

22. Henry A. Foster, of New York. 

23. Dr. John Ker, of Mississippi. 

24. Robert Campbell, of Georgia. 

25. Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey. 

26. James Garland, of Virginia. 

27. Right Hon. Lord Bexley, of London. 

28. Willard Hall, of Delaware. 

29. Right Rev. Bishop Otey, of Term. 

30. Gerard Ralston, of London. 

31. Rev. Courtland Van Rensselaer, N. J. 

32. Dr. Hodgkin, of London. 

33. Rev. E. Burgess, D.D., of Mass. 

34. Thos. R. Hazard, of R. I. 

35. Dr. Thomas Massie, of Virginia. 


36. Major Gen. Winfield Scott, of Wash¬ 

ington. 

37. Rev. A. Alexander, D. D., of N. J. 

38. L. Q,. C. Elmer, of New Jersey. 

39. James Railey, of Mississippi. 

40. Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D. D., of Phil¬ 

adelphia. 

41. Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D., of Phila¬ 

delphia. 

42. Elliot Cresson, of Philadelphia. 

43. Anson G. Phelps, of New York. 

44. Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., of Mas: 

sachusetts. 

45. Jonathan Hide, of Maine. 

46. Rev. Beverly Waugh, Bishop of the 

M. E. Church, Baltimore. 

47. Rev. Dr. W. B. Johnson, S. C. 

48. Moses Sheppard, Baltimore. 

49. Bishop Mcllvain, of Ohio. 

50. Rev. Dr. Edgar, Nashville, Tenn. 

51. Rev. P. Linikley, D. D., oi Tenn. 

52. Hon. J. R. Underwood, of Kentucky. 

53. Rev. J. J. Janeway, D. D., of N. J. 

54. H. L. Lumpkin, Esq., Athens, Geo. 

55. James Lennox, of New York. 

56. Bishop Soule, D. D., of Tennessee. 

57. Prof. T. C. Upham, of Maine. 

58. Hon. Thomas Corwin, of Ohio. 

59. Hon. Thos. W. Williams, of Conn. 

60. Hon Simon Greenleaf, of Mass. 

61. Rev. John Early, D. D., of Virginia. 

62. Rev. Lovick Pierce, of (Borgia. 

63. Hon. R. J. Walker, of Mississippi. 

64. Samuel Gurney, England. 

65. Charles McMicken, Esq., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

66. John Bell, M.*D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVIDENCE BEFORE THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT IN FAVOR OF LIBERIA. 

On 30th April, 1849, the Rev. Mr. Miller, of Princeton, N. J., was ex¬ 
amined before a select committee of the House of Lords, on the African 
Slave Trade. Upon this testimony, Mr. Gerard Ralston, of London, 
makes the following remarks: 

“ The testimony relates to the origin and cause of settlement on the coast of Africa, 
the persons composing it, how it has been supported, its influence on the slave trade, 
its present condition, and future prospects. 
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Why does Liberia exercise such a wonderful influence in suppressing the slave 
trade in its neighborhood, whilst the British, French, Duteb Portugese, and Spanish 
colonies exercise none whatever ? Because Liberia is inhabited by a class of intelli¬ 
gent, christianized American negroes, who have a mortal hatred of the accursed slave 
traffic, whilst the colony of Sierra Leone is inhabited by recaptured Africans, who are 
little removed from the state of barbarism and savageness in which they were found 
when taken out of the slavers by the British cruizers. 

Why does Liberia present the most successful example of a black settlement pros¬ 
perous beyond measure, and likely to become a great empire, on which, however, du¬ 
ring its existence of twenty-five years, only £250,000 have been expended, whilst the 
colony of Sierra Leone, on which nulhons of pounds have been lavished for more than 
fifty years, shows no signs of improvement and httle prospect of future prosperity ? 
The reason is, that in the first the blacks govern themselves, and are consequently 
stimulated to every kind of improvement, whilst in the latter the whites are the rulers, 
between whom and the colored people there is no sympathy or cordiality of feeling-— 
the whites sicken and die, and those that five are glad to get back to England as soon 
as possible.” 

The Bishop of Oxford was Chairman of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, before whom Mr. Miller gave his testimony. Several questions were 
prepared beforehand, and the witness was fully prepared with the answers, 
and the result is the most complete and interesting body of evidence re¬ 
specting the Republic of Liberia, that could be collected. The questions 
will interest the reader not less than the answers. 

“ The Bishop of Oxford in the Chair. Reverend John Miller examined. 

1. You are a native of the United States ? 

I am. 

2. Are you a resident there 7 

Yes. 

3. You have been sent to England by Mr. Clay, or by the American Colonization 
Society ? 

I have not a very formal official connexion with that Society. I am a traveller; 
and promised on leaving America that I would give information wherever I thought 
it valuable, and use influence wherever I tliought it of any account, in behalf of that 
Republic; and for that end I received an informal authority from the Colonization So¬ 
ciety, signed by Mr. Clay, which I have in my pocket. 

4. From what sources is your knowledge of the settlement of Liberia derived 7 

From two chief sources; one, documentary evidence of the condition of things in 

I Liberia; and the other, personal knowledge of the gradual creation of the Colony by 
the Society in America. 

5. What is the origin of the Colony 7 

To go back to its earliest origin:—a pious clergyman in one of the Northern States 
conceived the idea that Africa had a great advantage over the other Pagan nations, in 
having a large body of her own race m the bosom of civilization, and he conceived the 
plan of a society to buy a territory for them on the coast of Africa, and to pay their 
passage over. 

6. What were the objects and motives of the founders of the Colony 7 

Their motives were rather of a mixed character ; but the great motive of those who 
had most to do with the founding of the Colony was the civilization of Africa, and the 
improvement of the condition of the colored people in the United States. 

7. The improvement of the colored people of the United States, in what way? 

By transferring them to a position where they would improve and thrive more. 

8. What induced them to fix upon the particular coast now called Liberia, for their 
settlement 7 

They made inquiries. It was after careful measures to obtain information, and 
aftiir thinking of other regions, that tlie conclusion, from the Avliole, Avas, that the 
coast of Western Africa was the most eligible spot. That was recommended to them 
by the consideration that it Avould introduce arts and religion into that continent. 
Besides, they had had the example of Britain at Sierra Leone. 
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9. In what year was this settlement first effected? 

The Society was formed in 1816; the first expedition went out in 1820. Four 
years elapsed before anything effective was done. 

10. Then it has been until the last year in connection with the American Coloniza¬ 
tion Society, has it? 

It has. 

11. Supported from America? 

Yes. 

12. To what number has the population been estimated to increase in that time ? 
what is the present estimate of the population ? 

The Preadent, in his inaugural address, gives the population at 80,000, according 
to his best knowledge. 

13. Are those 80,000 men who have all been transported from America, or any of 
them native Africans born on the coast? 

By no means all ftom America; by far the largest part are natives who have been 
attracted into the Colony. 

14. Who have come from their own native tribes in Africa, to settle under the pro¬ 
tection of the Colony ? 

Yes. In the same inaugural address the President speaks of them as persons who 
have given in their adhesion to the Constitution of the Republic. 

15. And settled within its limits ? 

Yes. 

16. How have its present limits been defined ? 

By repeated purchases and treaties. 

17. From Native powers ? 

Yes. In further explanation of the origin of the Liberian Colony, I will hand in a 
paper extracted from the American Christian Record. 

The same is read, as follows: 

The American Colonization Society was organized in the City of Washington, in 
December, 1816, by patriotic and benevolent gentlemen from various parts of the 
country. The object of the Society, as expressed in the Constitution, is ‘ to promote 
and execute a plan for colonizing with their own consent, the free people of color re¬ 
siding in our own country, in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall deem ex¬ 
pedient.’ The principles which infiuenced its founders, and which continue to actuate 
the sincere colonizationists, are embraced in the following specifications: viz.. First, 
To rescue the free colored people of the United States from their pohtical and social 
disadvantages. Second To place them in a country where they may enjoy the 
benefits of a free Government, with all the blessii^s which it brings in its train. 
Third, To afford slave owners, who may wish to liberate their slaves, an asylum 
I'or their reception. Fourth, To arrest and destroy the African Slave Trade. Fifth, 
To spread civilization, sound morals and true religion throughout ilie Continent ot 
Africa. How far the Society has been successful in carrying out its philanthropic 
and benevolent principles may be judged from the following facts. Tne first com¬ 
pany of emigrants was sent out by the Society in 1820, and located at Sherbro’, 
while a settlement had been formed by the enterprize of a single black man from 
New England. Land was purchased, and a colony formed on this barbarous coast, 
dependent on the skill and energy of one man, who was encouraged by the lavor ol' 
only a few friends in this country. In 1824 the Colony was placed under a regular 
form of government. Since that time its progress has been onward; and tins de¬ 
pendent and feeble Colony is now supplanted by the independent Republic of Liberia. 
The Society and its auxiliaries, amidst all the difficulties with which they have been 
surrounded, have sent over 7,101 emigrants. The whole number now under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the RepubUc, according to the computation of their President in his last 
message, is 80,000. Of the emigrants from this country, at the close of the year 1843, 
1,687 were free born ; 97 purchased their Ireedom, and 2,290 were emancipated with 
a view of going to Liberia; and at this time the total number of deaths in the Colony 
had been 2,198. The deaths in Liberia, according to the report of the Colonial Phy¬ 
sician, who went from Ballimore, were, in 1842, proportionally less than in this coun¬ 
try, being three per cent, at Cape Palmas, the most Southern point, while it is four per 
cent, in Baltimore. Since 1842, the number of deaths has been decreasing, while the 
population is increasing. All the facts connected with the Colony show distinctly 
that Liberia is the black man’s country. The territory already extends 320 miles 
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along the coast, and from twenty to fi^ toward the interior. The Slave Trade has 
been arrested on this coast, and the nations beyond the limits of the Republic are par¬ 
ticipating in the priviliges of their schools and missionary operations. 

18. What is the extent of Liberia ? 

Between 320 and 350 miles. 

19. But is not there an intermediate piece included in that, of about 40 miles, which 
does not belong to the settlement 1 

They have purchased now all the positions on which there is any slaving carried on, 
and all the territory, except some very small patches, amoimting in all now to about 
20 miles in length on the coast. 

20. What is the shape of the Liberian Territory? 

It is a strip along the coast; the mean width of which is about 40 miles. 

21. The depth from the coast is 40 miles ? 

Yes. 

22. What has induced thein to adopt that particular shape of territory ? 

PrincmaJly a wish to suppress the Slave Trade; their recent purchases have been 

all ruled by that motive. 

23. Why are they so anxious to suppress the Slave Trade ? 

From a sense of interest to the Republic, and to carry out the wishes of its founders. 

24. In what way do you imagine it to promote the interests of the RepubUc 1 

A trade is springing up in place of the Slave Trade, of which the Republic reaps the 
advantage. 

25. Have they reason to think that the two trades, the Slave Trade and the 
other trade, are hostile to one another, and could not co-exist ? 

I think so; besides, there is another motive, their national dangers, such as they 
are, are connected with the Slave Trade ; they have been put in peril by the Slave 
Trade from attacks which it has instigated on the part of the Natives. 

26. Have they had to maintain any war with any of the Native tribes? 

They have, in the early history of the Colony, and very dangerous wars; but they 
are decreasing. 

27. What are their provisions for defence ? 

A militia, and a small saihng force. 

28. How is the militia organized? 

It is a volunteer force, entirely organized by the Government of the Republic; but 
they are at no other expense for it than to iurnish arms and accoutrements, except 
when in actual service. 

29. Do you know what number of men it comprises ? 

I do not. 

30. Are they all armed ? 

As far as I know; my impression is that it embraces all the adult male population 
among the emigrants. 

33. Has the Slave Trade been brought actually to an end upon the whole coast of 
Liberia ? 

I suppose it would be safe to say that only one slaving station remains, and there is 
a strong probability that by this time that has been essentially broken up. Your 
Lordships know that the territory was settled by numerous petty tribes; and the pur¬ 
chases have been very numerous, and some of them very recent; so that the breaking up 
of the Slave Trade on the part lately purchased has been very recent; and in one 
case, perhaps, it would be safest to say imperfect, not yet complete. 

34. By what means has the Slave Trade been expelled from the Liberia coast ? 
has it been by force ? 

I suppose tour reasons may be given: first, that the natives sliow a considerable 
sense of obhgation by their Treaties. 

35. Do you mean Treaties to put down the Slave Trade ? 

Treaties selhng their lands; Treaties by which they made over the lands 
which the colonists had purchased; secondly, that the militia ibrce of the Re¬ 
public, with the small armed vessels, have heretofore been able to take possession of 
and break up the slaving stations; thirdly, that the natives in very frequent cases, have 
felt it to be their interest to be protected from the Slave Trade; they have found their 
tribes wasting by it, and they have gathered round the Colony as a means of shelter; 
fourthly, that their taste for the luxuries of civilized life has been supplied by a more 
legitimate trade. 
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36. Do the colonists hold their land by title-deeds granted by the Native Chieftians 7 

They do. 

37. What sort of price have they paid for the land 7 

There is a rough estimate that the land has cost them about 133 dollars per mile in 
length along the coast: I have the papers here; the deeds of sale mentioning the 
price in a large number of instances. 

38. What is the revenue arising from America 7 

Their revenue last year, or I should rather say the whole revenue of the Society, has 
been 50,000 dollars, that is about 10,000/.; but a large part of that is spent in agen¬ 
cies in the United States, in distributing documents, in securing favor Tor the enter¬ 
prise ; so that part only of that sum goes to the Colony in the purchase of territory, 
and paying the passage of emigrants. 

39. From what means do tliey support their cruisers 7 

The Gk)vernment supports the cruisers; they are very small, and very imperfect; 
the whole expense of the Government is paid now by duties and monopolies, and one 
or two narrow sources of revenue. 

40. You said that they destroyed the slave stations ; do you mean barracoons and 
places of that description, where slaves are kept for sale 7 

Yes. 

41. Are those situated on the territory of the Republic, or on the territory of neigh¬ 
boring States 7 

They buy the territory, and then break up the barracoons. 

42 They begin by buying the territory 7 

Yes; they never have interfered and broken up the barracoons till after the pur¬ 
chase of the territory, 

43. How far have Christian m^ions co-operated in bringing the Natives into the 
Colony? 

Christian missions, distinctly so called, have had very little to do with it; the pas¬ 
tors that the colonists themselves support of their little churches have had a good deal 
to do with it: but there has been a wonderful mortality among the white missions. 
I have brought together in a paper some very conclusive testimonies to that effect; 
they have been wasted away remarkably. On this subject I will hand in an extract 
from the 25th Annual Report of the Vermont Colonization Society. 

The same is read, as follows: 

Diming the 400 years under review, frequent attempts were made to establish Chris¬ 
tian missions, but they all failed. The Portuguese Roman Catholics began a mission 
at Elmina in 1482; their stations were numerous along the whole coast; but they 
made no impression, except upon their immediate dependants. Protestant missions 
were commenced Iw the Moravians in 1736, and continued till 1770; five attempts 
cost 11 lives, and effected nothing. Enghsh attempts have been numerous, but una¬ 
vailing. That of Captain Beaver, at Bulama Island, in 1792, failed in two years, with 
the loss of more than 100 lives. The mission to the Poulahs in 1795, found insupera¬ 
ble obstacles to success, and returned home without commencing its labors. The 
three stations commenced by the London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies in 1797, 
were extinct in three years, and five of the six missionaries dead. The Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society sent out a company of missionaries in 1804, and attempted to maintain 
10 stations; but the hostihty of the Natives, who preferred the Slaye Traders to them, 
compelled them to take refuge in the colony of Sierra Leone, where, under the pro¬ 
tection of a colony, they could labor with safety and hope. Since jthe setffement of 
Liberia, attempts to sustain missions without colonial protection have repeatedly been 
made, but they have failed in every instance, except the mission at the Gaboon river, 
wWch was established in 1842, as to the fate of which, time must decide. The mission¬ 
aries sent to Africa hitherto have been mostly white men; but it is capable of proof, 
and has been shown by Governor Pinney, that the average missionary life of wliite 
missionaries in Africa has been less than two years and a half, wliile tjiat of colored 
laborers, even from this country^ has been 10 or 12 times as long. 

44. Have they any colored missionaries 7. 

Yes; their pastors now are colored men. 

45. Mr. Roberts, the present President, is a cojored n>an ? 

He is. 

46. Was Mr. Roberts formerly a slave 7 
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I have heard it stated; but I think he was not. 

47. But he was an emigrant from America? 

He was a colored boy of 18, engaged in the trade of a harher in the States. 

48. From what part of the Union did he come ? 

From Virginia; his cultivation^ and his ability as a diplomatist, he has got in Liberia. 

49. By what power was he raised to the chief place m Liberia? 

First, as Governor by the Society, and then voted in by Ms fellow-citizens as President. 

50. What gives the right to vote in Liberia ? 

I have the.constitution here; it is a brief instrument, which I will put in— \the same 
vios delivered in\ —My impression is, that every citizen of a certain age has a right to 
vote. 

51. Of what class cMefly are the emigrants lirom America? 

CMefly emancipated slaves. 

52. At whose expense have they gone, at the expense of the Society, at their own 
expense, or at that of their masters ? 

In all ways; cMefly, however, at the expense of the Society. 

53. How is it possible that men who go out in the condition of just emancipated 
slaves should he capable ol'the work of civilization wMch you attribute to them on the 
coast of Africa? 

I would mention, first, the fact, that in thirty years’ experience they have been ele¬ 
vated ; they do rise in the scale of civilization. But then, I think, it is very important 
to state that they are emancipated generally by conscientious masters; and on that 
very account and in that very connexion they have been under a good deal of training. 

54. Where did they get their men to act as their President, their Congress, their 
Judges, and their professional men at their first starting as a Republic ? 

They have been cMefly made upon the soil; they are the growtli of Liberia. Some 
of the more enterprising have re-visited the United States to get instruction. 

55. That is to say they are emancipated slaves li-om the United States, who in Li¬ 
beria have shown superior ability, and have been raised there to those posts ? 

Most of them have been emancipated slaves; and nearly all of them have been 
raised in character in Liberia. 

56. You mention that they came from all parts of the Union; is that so ? 

From all parts. 

57. Have as many come from the Southern States as from the Northern? 

More from the Southern States than from the Northern. 

58. What is the system used in sending them over ? 

The Society is at the expense of 50 dollars for each person; and that 50 dollars 
pays their parage and supports them six months through the acclimating fever with 
food and medical attendance and shelter in houses after they get to Liberia. 

59. You say ‘ the acclimatimg fever;’ is that almost universal ? 

Almost universal. 

60. With the black as well as the white ? 

Yes, though unspeakably less severe. 

61. Is it in many cases fatal to the black emigrants from America? 

The returns of statistics show a mortality of 3 per cent, under the African fever; 
though tMs is an improvement; it was once greater; they have learned to treat tlie 
fever more sldlfully. 

62. But it is universally passed through? 

Nearly in every case. 

63. Does that deter any Africans in America from wishing to go ? 

I tliink it does; they are fictitious objections that many of them have. 

73. Has the Society haxi to buy slaves from their masters, with a view to their being 
sent to Liberia ? 

In no instance. 

74. Does it export females as well as males ? 

Households—families. 

75. Is there any rule as to the proportion of the sexes to be so exported ? 

No; but if it were seen that a disproportion of males were going, it would be con¬ 
sidered by the Society a decided evil. 

76. Is the prejudice against the colonization decreasing among the black race ? 

Decidedly; they have sent over, in many instances, agents to examine Libeifia, 
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who have returned with favorable reports, which have led to a number of free colored 
people paying their ovm passage over. 

77. After reaching the Colony, how are they provided for ? 

There are houses belonging to the Society provided for their shelter, and rations are 
measured out to them till they can get upon their farms, and support themselves, and 
a farm of a certain number of acres is given to each emigrant. • 

78. What do they raise upon those forms ? 

They raise yams and cassada. If your lordships will allow, I will, however, give a 
statement from one of their own newspapers, edited by a colored man: “ The Liberia 
Herald.” “ For the inlbrmation of friends who are constantly asking in regard to the 
productions of Liberia, we have thought proper to give a hst of such an&nals, fruits 
and vegetables, as are in general use with us m their appropriate seasonsand then 
follows the hst.—“ Domesticated; Cows, bullocks, swine, sheep, goats, ducks, fowls, 
pigeons, turkeys (few).— Wild: Deer of different kinds in abundance, red, black, 
brown and grayish; partridges, pigeons, goats, cows, doves, hedge-hogs, red squirrels, 
summer ducks, rice birds, ground doves, &c.— Fruit: Water melon, musk melon, 
mango plums, oranges, rose apples, sour sop, guava, tamarind, plantain, bananas, gran- 
nadiUa, limes, lemons.— Fish: Scaled and shell; mullet, whiting, perch, bream, pike, 
baracouta, mackerel, cursalU, herring, drum, catfish, grippers, oysters, crabs, carp, sun. 
— Vegetables: Sweet potatoes, arrowroot, turnips, carrots, shilote, cymblain, chiota, 
paupau, Lima beans, ochra, peas, radishes, beets, cabbages, snaps, cucumbers, greens, 
sala^, cassavas, yams, corn (maize).” 

79. What other sources of wealth have they 1 

They trade with the natives in ebony, ivory and gold, in small quantities. 

80. Is there any palm oil trade ? 

Palm oil also; and camwood is also an important article. 

81. What is it which has principally taken the place of the Slave Trade as a source 

of profit 7 , 

Dye woods, and these other articles of trade with the natives. 

82. What are the present staples of Liberia ? 

The staples of Liberia may be considered the articles I have mentioned, in connection 
with cofiee, which, probably, will become the great staple of Liberia. They are setting 
out plantations, coffee-trees in large numbers, and some of the coffee has already been 
consigned to America, and been sold. A standing advertisement in the Liberia paper 
offers 15 cents a pound for it. The British traders along the coast are buying it. “ Cof¬ 
fee will, doubtless, become one of the most valuable productions of Liberia; it requires 
but little care or labor in its cultivation. At three years old the trees frequently begin 
to yield; at four years old they give the cultivator a handsome income ; 12 lbs. to the 
tree is an average crop.” 

83. How much is 15 cents in English money ? 

Seven pence half-penny. This is a proof of the estimation in which it is held by 
British traders along that coast. 

103. Is the Sugar cane cultivated in any part of Liberia ? 

Not to any extent; there is tliis difficulty, that the sugar requires expensive machin¬ 
ery, and on that account it is not, relatively to other productions, profitable. 

104. Is the climate favorable to it ? 

Yes; they grow sugar cane with ease there. I have here an extract from the Li¬ 
berian Herald upon that subject. “ Mr. Cyrus Willis, of Millsburg, has made this sea¬ 
son more than 3,000 pounds of beautiful sugar, and a quantity of excellent syrup. 
Owing to a severe accident which befel Mr. WiUis just as he was ready to commence 
grinding, and wliich kept him in his bed several weeks, he was unable to manufacture 
all of large field of cane, and which lessens considerably the quantity of sugar and 
syrup he expected to make. From the quantity of beautiful cane he had, it was sup¬ 
posed that it would yield easily 8,000 pounds of sugar, and a considerable quantity of 
syrup.” 

111. Have you'any evidence as to the moral state of Liberia? 

We have letters from officers of the navy who have visited the coast, and other docu¬ 
ments, showing that in very many respects the morality of Liberia is remarkable. That 
the attention paid to the Sabbath is singularly great; and that in respect to temperance, 
the morals of die Colony are very high. 

112. Have there been any provisions made for education in Liberia ? 
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By the law of the State every parent must educate his children; and there are a 
number of schools provided for that purpose. 

113. You were asked about laws about the Slave Trade; have the people tsf Liberia 
recently manifested any special disposition with regard to Ihe Slave Trade ? 

They have by the Acts of their Legislature, and they have, in the steps which they 
have taken to purchase additional territory, shown a decided wish to break up the 
Slave Trade; and their legislation has very anxiously been directed to that object. 

114. Have you any testimony from the emigrEints themselves as to the moral and re¬ 
ligious state of the Colony? 

Yes; I will put in some brief evidence of that kind, consisting of an extract from the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The same is delivered in, and is as follows: 

Thus far our highest hopes have been realized. 

Liberia is already the happy home of thousands, who were once the doomed victims 
of oppression; and, if left unmolested to go on with her natural and spontaneous 
growth, if her movements be left free from the paralysing intrigues of jealous, ambi¬ 
tious and unscrupulous avarice, she will throw open a wider and yet a wider door for 
thousands, who are now looking with an anxious eye for some land of rest. 

Our courts of justice are open equally to the stranger and the citizen for the redress 
of grievances, for the remedy of injuries, and for the punishment of crime. 

Our numerous and well-attendea schools attest our efforts and om desire for the 
improvement of our children. 

Our churches, for the worship of our Creator, everywhere to be seen, bear testimony 
to our piety, and to our acknowledgement of His providence. 

The native African, bowing down with us before the altar of the living God, declare 
that from us, feeble as we are, the light of Christianity has gone forth, while upon that 
curse of curses, the Slave Trade, a deadly blight has fallen, as fer as our influence 
extends. 

[ Witness.'] In reference to the morals of the Colony, I will add also this very dis¬ 
tinct statement: 

By an authentic document, in the nature of a report, rendered this year to the 
Boston Union, for the relief and improvement of the colored raee, we are enabled to 
run a statistical parallel between the people ol’ the Colony of Liberia in Africa, and 
the free people of color in the city of Boston in America. In Idberia more than one 
in every four of the inhabitants are church members: in Boston less than one in every 
seven of the colored people are church members. In Liberia there are 580 pledged 
members of Temperance Societies: in Boston there is not one, as appears from the 
tabiilar view. In Liberia every child of sufiicient age, of the families of the colonists, 
was regular at school: in Boston the proportion was so small, and so uncertain, as to 
be really not comparable. In Boston a primary school for colored children had to be 
discontinued for want of scholars: in Liberia fifteen schools (1837) could not satisfy 
the people, clamorous for the education of themselves and their offspring. In Liberia 
the inhabitants support, both by their pecuniary and by their literary contributions, 
an ably conducted paper; they can not only generally read, but can generally write 
and compose in a correct and manly style, as our quotations therefrom abundantly 
testify. In Boston a majority ofaU classes of them attend pubhc worship very irregu¬ 
larly : in Liberia the people are a peculiarly churgh-going people. 

117. What is it that has kept Liberia, in fact, from spreading liister ? 

A lack of money. 

118. Any thing else ? 

At an e^er period a lack of emigrants; but now the willingness to emigrate is very 
much beyond the means of the Society to buy territory, and send them over. 

119. Would there be money found in America to send them over, if there were a 
larger territory lor them ? 

There would be much more money reserved to send them over, if the purchase of 
territory could be looked after in some other way. 

120. But the territory is not fully occupied yet, is it ? 

No ; BO much territory has been purchased for an object connected with the sup¬ 
pression of the Slave Trade; they have gone further than their immediate w^ants, so 
far as homes for the emigrants were concerned, in order to suppress the Slave Trade. 

121. Do you know how may acres they give to each emigrant ? 
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They give five acres; more for each child, and then sell at one dollar an acre as 
much more as he will buy. 

122. Then, what you require funds for now is, to provide means of passage for the 
emigrants ? 

Funds are needed for two objects; if we extend the Colony upon the coast, to buy 
more territory, and to pay the passage of more emigrants. 

123. Can emigrants of a suitable kind be had to any indefinitely large extent 1 

I think that question may be answered in the affirmative. A letter was received in 
London within the last three weeks, saying that assurances had been given in Wash¬ 
ington, that 10,000 emancipated slaves could be obtained if the Society would furnish 
the means of sending them. 

124. Could be obtained from whom, from their masters ? 

From their masters; that there was a sufficient number of masters interested in the 
Colony, and conscientiously willing to manumit their slaves, to furnish the number of 
10,000 ; evidence was laid before members during the late meeting at Washington of 
a sufficient kind to satisfy the mind of the writer of that letter. 

125. At what length do the Americans estimate the Slave Trading Coast of Western 
Africa? 

I have seen various estimates, making about 4,000 miles the length of the Slave 
Trading Coast 

126. Do you meanbn the west coast alone, or taking west and east? 

On the west coast alone. I have here an extract li-om the First Annual Report of 
the Illinois State Colonization Society: “ The whole Slave Trading Coast of West¬ 
ern Africa is estimated at 4,000 miles,'which, if in the market at 133^ dollars a mile, 
the estimated value of the tract which the American Colonization Society is now at¬ 
tempting to purchase, would cost 533,333 dollars; the expense, including interest on 
the first cost for two years, of our squadron of 80 guns, which the United States is 
bound, by the Ashburton Treaty, to keep on the African Coast, for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, is 613,272 doUars, being enough to buy the whole 4,000 miles, and 
leave a surplus oi 79,939 dollars, while the annual expense of the British squadrons 
employed in watching the Slave Trade for several years past has been estimated at 
about two millions and a half of dollars.” 

127. Have the colonists in Liberia found' any difficulty at present in extending their 
frontier ? 

They have found difficulty, but they have never entirely failed in making the pur¬ 
chases that they wanted. 

128. What average price have they given per mile ? 

About 133 dollars per mile in length along the coast 

129. Is it probable that they could easily buy 350 miles more of territory at the same 
price which they have given for what th^ have purchased ? 

I think so, from their past experience, it the European ports and settlements should 
not prevent. In their negociations they were subject to some difficulty from the trad¬ 
ers. As soon as it was known that they wanted land, efforts were made by the traders 
to prevent their getting it; but they succeeded' by wntching their opportunity, and by 
repeated negociation, in effecting all the important purchases. 

130. Would not there be danger to the Colony if they were to extend their territory 
along the coast at present ? 

There might seem some reason to fear it; but they have been able heretofore, when 
they have been weaker than they probably will be, they have been able in their weak¬ 
est condition to repel the attacks of the natives; and they are stronger by fkr in their 
position now than they ever were. There have been remarkable dispositions on the 
part of the native tribes to cluster about them, and to come wi thin the rule of the 
Colony. 

131. If any power like Great Britain were to form a treaty with them for putting 
down the Slave Trade on a certain extent of coast, and as a condition of that were to 
grant them a subsidiary, for instance, towards the expense of acquiring the coast, 
would they be willing to do that ? 

They would rejoice in an offer of that kind. It might be made of a gradual char¬ 
acter. It might be a kind of premium per mile offered to the Colony for possessing 
itself of the coast, and breaking up the Slave Trade. 

132. But is it not the fact, that, except at particular points of the coast, there is no 
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Slave Trade carried on; except where there are creeks, and in rivers where they can 
ship the slaves conveniently ? 

Those are the most dangerous places, but the Slave Trade has shown itself move¬ 
able; when it has been broken up at one point, it has in repeated instances taken refuge 
in others, and it seems necessary to occupy the whole of the coast in order to protect 
the Colony at those exposed places. 

133. How far is it from the frontiers of the Colony to the Gallinas ? 

I do not know the exact distance. It is estimated that if the territory between Liberia 
and Sierra Leone, on which the Gallinas is found, were purchased and occupied by the 
Colony, the whole line of civilized coast would then be over 700 miles, including Sierra 
Leone. 

134. What is the name of the slave factory which has been lately purchased ? 

New Cesters: that is to the south of Cape Mesurado, a point that was very much in¬ 
fested by slave traders. 

135. That is as far to the south of the Colony as Gallinas is to the north of it ? 

Yes. 

136. You say that the native tribes come in for protection ; in what position are the 
natives who join the Colony; are th^ admitted as parts of the Colony m any way ? 

The natives who have joined the Colony have done so frequently by Treaty ; they 
have bound themselves to abstain from the Slave Trade, and, on the other hand, have 
asked as a stipulation from the Colony that they would furnish the means of education, 
and protect them in different ways. I will give in some Treaties of that kind. Gover¬ 
nor Russwurm, the able colored chief magistrate of the Maryland settlement of Cape 
Palmas, who recently arrived in Baltimore, in the “ Liberia Packet,” stated, “ that six 
Kings of varions tribes, to the leeward, owning territory along the coast for fully 100 
miles in length, and extending a considerable distance into the interior, had, after re¬ 
peated and earnest sohcitations to purchase, but always refused on account of the 
limited means at his disposal for such an oluect, actually met, united together, and made 
a formal cession, without fee or reward, of their entire land, and the privileges thereof, 
to the same for ever (binding themselves as is usual in all similar Treaties, to abstain 
from participating directly or indirectly in the Slave Trade, under penalty of death,) so 
that they might be under the jurisdiction and protection of the laws and customs of the 
Colony. Previously to this, a French man-of-war had visited them, in order to enter 
into a treaty of commerce, promising them the friendship and high consideration of the 
(then) Kingdom of France, but to no effect; they could not be induced to enter into 
the proposed foreign alliance. Another example was, that of Ballasada, King of the 
Goulah people, a tribe of about 50,000 strong, situated about 150 miles up the St. 
Paul’s river. These people had left their own towns, and moved down the river in 
close proximity to the American settlements, so that they might be under the healthy 
influence of the Republic of Liberia, and secure from the wars of the neighboring 
tribes, made often upon each other, in order to procure victims to supply the demand of 
the accursed trafiic in flesh and blood. Again, so anxious were the natives for mission¬ 
aries, Sabbath and public day-school teachers, that several Kings and Princes had sent 
to the Colony repeatedly for, as they call them, ‘ God man and Book man,’ to come 
among them, and teach their people, that they might become ‘ white men, same like 
you.’ One of these Kings has so mr manifested his renewed requests to be sincere, that 
he built, at his own expense, a large and comfortable church and school-house, and was 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the long looked-for ‘Merica man.’ ” 

145. You have intended to convey to the Committee, that by some such subsidizing 
Treaty the objects of Great Britain as to putting down the Slave Trade might be ob¬ 
tained at a much less cost of life and money 'I 

Yes, the whole expense of Liberia, for all that has been done irom the very outset, 
has been not yet £200,000, about 800,000 dollars, 

146. The purchase of land hardly exceeds £10,000, does it? 

No. 

147. Can you give the Committee any facts which show that Liberia has practi¬ 
cally an advantage over other civilized settlements in Africa for putting down the 
Slave Trade ? 

In the first place, it is now by far the largest in respect to acutally acquired territory ; 
but the most important advantage that it seems to have, is the emigration that it can 
look to from America; and America seems to be the only part-of the world now that 
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<^n supply freely that kind of Christian emigration which is needed for settlements 
in Africa. 

148. Is the mind of the American emancipated slaves found to be of that order that 
would fit them to become legislators, governors, and so forth, in that country 1 

After the preparation that they may have in Liberia, experience thus far has provr 
ed that it is. 

149. Is there any academy or college in Liberia ? 

No college; there are schools that have been established; they have some incipient 
measures for a college, but none has been established yet. 

150. Is there an 3 rthing which shows that Liberia is likely to become an indigenous 
power, not supported by foreign aid 1 

Yes; there is a tendency on the part of free people of color in the United States to 
go there, paying their own passage. 

151. Is that increasing ? 

It is increasing; and there are natural causes at work, which promise that immi¬ 
gration will pour over there in the end, just as from Ireland now to America; there 
have entered America, during the last, year, from Europe, over 300,000 souls, from 
the influence of just those causes which are beginning more and mor^ to be felt by 
the colored people in the United States, in inducing them to go to Liberia; Liberia is 
becoming daily more attractive. 

152. Can you state to the Committee any reason why the Liberian Settlement has 

taken a greater hold upon Africa than the Settlement of Sierra Leone, connected as 
it is with England itself? < 

I think the most evident reason is, that Liberia has this source of Christian coloniza¬ 
tion, which is constantly pouring in settlers; whereas, on the other hand. Sierra 
Leone has been made chiefly by re-captured Africans, who were not Christians, and 
were just fresh from the coast. 

155. What is the face of the country of Liberia; is it mountainous? 

It is undulating; and back from the shore there are hill s. 

156. What is the height of them 1 

I can hardly venture to say. 

157. Is it intersected by various rivers and streams 1 

Small rivers. 

158. Is there sufficient moisture 1 

The state of the climate and of the soil, as regards cultivation, is certainly very 
fine ; there are two crops per annum of many of the more nutritious roots and other 
productions; and really one temptation of the emigrants is the ease with which, by 
scratching the soil, and putting in the roots or the seed, they can secure the means of 
living ; the soil is certamly fertile ; on this subject of climate, I will hand in an ex¬ 
tract of a letter from Dr. Lugenbeel. 

The same was read, as foUows: 

‘ In regard to the climate. I may say that it is altogether very pleasant The tem¬ 
perature is exceedingly uniform, and the warmth of the atmosphere is generally much 
less than I have frequently experienced in the District of Columbia. I have scarcely 
ever known the meremy in the thermometer to rise above 86 degrees; tlie extreme 
limits may be set down at 72 and 87 degrees of Fahrenheit; I have never known the 
mercury to sink below the former, nor to rise above the latter number. The variation 
in the heat, as indicated by the thermometer, is seldom more than four or five degrees 
during the 24 hours of a day. 

There is, properly, no real distinction in regard to seasons ; but as more rain falls 
during the half of the year beginning with May than during the other half be¬ 
ginning with November, the former is usually called the wet or rainy season, and the 
latter the dry season; there is not, however, any month during the whole year in 
which we do not have more or less rain, nor is there any month in which we do not 
have some fine, clear weather. I have seen garden vegetables perisliingfbr the want 
of rain during the months of July and August, and I have seen pretty copious showers 
of rain during the months of January and February: during what is called the rainy 
season, the temperature of the atmosphere is generally 5 or 6 degrees less than du¬ 
ring the dry seasop; the thermometer usually standing at from 76 to 80 decrees 
during the day in the rainy season, and from 80 to 86 degrees in the dry season. 

159. Are there any whites now residing in Liberia? 
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Very few} the phyeician ia a white man; but a colored man, a brother ol the 
President, is preparing to take his place. 

160. Where has he been educated 1 

In the United States. 

161. Do you know whether there are any white men now in England whp have 
been living in the Colony at all 1 

There are none that I now think of. 

162. Is there any difference of conditions among the people, or are they all smaj,l 
cultivators 1 

There is some wealth amongst the people. There are differences in their condition. 
Some are traders, and some have what for Jldberia might be called a fortune already. 

163. What is a Liberian fortune ^ 

I suppose 2,000Z.; $10,000. 

164. How has that been accumulated f 

By trade. 

165. When they have so accumulated it, do they show a disposition to remain there, 
or to quit the country 1 

Decidedly to remain. There is a wonderful expression of that feeling in all the 
letters they have written; a thankfulness that they ever went to Liberia, and a 
thorough resolution to remain. I will put in an address from the Colonists to the free 
people of color in the United States, in which they express their views and feelings in 
regard to going there. 

166. Are there laborers who work for those who have capital, for pay ? 

Yes. One means of elevating the natives is by bringing them into the households of 
the emigrants, and on their farms as servants. 

167. Has that been practically carried to any extent. 

To a considerable extent. 

168. Have any of those who are merely laborers in Liberia emigrated from 
America, or are the laborers entirely the native population 1 

Many of those who have emigrated from America are as yet mere laborers. 

169. Do you know what wages able-bodied men get upon the average 7 

I do not. There are notices among these papers of the want of mechanics of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and that they could secure high wages if they would go to Liberia, 

170. Are Kroomen employed at Liberia 7 

There are Kroomen on the territory of Liberia ♦, they seem to prefer being em¬ 
ployed on the ships of war off the coast, and othes ships that sail in j but in some in¬ 
stances they are employed in other ways. 

171. Have you ever heard of colored men who haVe emigrated from America to 
Liberia being dissatisfied with their position in Liberia, and returning to the United 
States 7 

There have been cases of persons dissatisfied with their position, but very rarely; 
and though the packet is running constantly, cases of permanent return are much 
rarer still. 

. 172. When the Liberians make a purchase of land, what do they do; do they send 
a colony there to occupy it 7 

Not regularly ; the colonists who land at Monrovia, or at any point on the coast, 
distribute themselves as they please, in different parts of the territory ; and on the 
other hand, new territory that is purchased is occupied indiscriminately by emigrants 
removing from the position that they before held, or by new emigrants, as the case 
may be. 

173. Does not it occur to the Society that if they extend very much the line of coast 
occupied by the Liberians, without extending proportionate^ the means of occupation 
of that territory, they are not carrying their purpose into effect 7 

It is the judgment of the Society, and their experience as far as they have gone, 
that it is safer to bear that inconvenience of length of territory, rather than the incon¬ 
venience of such a close neighborhood of slave traders; that they gain by breaking up 
the Slave Trade. 

174. How do they effect the breaking up of the Slave Trade; if they send no popu¬ 
lation and no force, how do they expel the Slave Trade from the territory they 
purchase? 

They expel it by sending the militia force, and by the use of a naval force j their 
5 
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own and any that may help them on the coast; and they do occupy those territories 
in a number of instances. 

175. And they break up the slave barracoons 7 
Yes. 

176. Is the health of the imported blacks good, after passing through the acclima^ 
ting fever 1 

It is thought now by the Physician, Dr. Lugenbeel, that after the acclimating fever 
is thoroughly passed, the climate has proved itself fully as favorable, if not more fa¬ 
vorable to the constitution of the black man, than the climate which he leaves in 
America. 

177. Have they any towns either occupied or laid out in the territory of Liberia 7 
Besides Monrovia, the other ports are Marshall on the Junk River, Edina on the 

St. Johij’s River, Basso Cove and Greenville on the Sinou River. The more inland 
towns, and their adjoining settlements, are Caldwell, New Georgia, Millsburg and 
Bexley, called after Lord Bexley. 

178. Those are regularly cleared and built upon as towns 7 

Yes; Edina is called after Edinburg; that city assisted in the emigration. 

179. Is there any harbor in Liberia? 

There is Monrovia, which is the harbor used for shipping. The other ports, Mar¬ 
shall on the Junk River, Edina on the St. John’s River, and Basso Cove and Green¬ 
ville on the Sinou River, are all ports which can be entered by vessels of some 
tonnage. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Chas. Hotham to the Secretary of the 
British Admiralty, dated “ Penelope,” at St. Helena, 7th April, 1847. 

“ Before I conclude my observations on the northern part of the Coast, I wish to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the Colony of Liberia. On perusing the correspondence 
of my predecessors, I found a great difference of opinion existing as to the views and ob¬ 
jects of the settlers; some even accusing the Governor of lending himself to the slave 
trade. After discussing the whole subject with officers and others best qualified to 
judge on the matter, I not only have satisfied my own mind that there is no reasonable 
cause for such a suspicion, but further, that this establishment merits all the support 
we can give it Their views may or may not tend to the increase of territory, but so 
long as they observe their present system of government, both humanity and civiliza¬ 
tion are directly interested in their progress. It is only through their means that we 
can hope to improve the African race, for commerce imaided may sharpen the wits, 
but will not raise the negro above his present standard. On the ability of Governor 
Roberts, their Lordships will best form an opinion by a perusal of his dispatch under 
date of the 10th December, 1846.” 


THE COMING CHANGE EN ANTI-SLAVE TRADE MOVEMENTS. 

From the London Spectator. 

Economy will now enforce those arguments that prove the utterly useless and mis¬ 
chievous character of the West African blockade, and signs are not wanted of the next 
turn which opinion on that subject is destined to take. 

Lieutenant W. T. F. Jackson, who has just returned from the coast, promulgates 
through the columns of the Times his clear and direct testimony to the futility of the 
attempt to keep down the slave traffe by a blockade or any other form of armed 
prevention. 

Viewing the slave traffic merely as an illicit trade, which government vessels have to 

3 ress, it is a well known axiom in our custom house that any contraband trade 
ing 30 per cent, cannot be stopped; for such is human nature, that individuals 
will always be found willing to risk the severest punishment for that amount of profit. 
Are the philanthropists in England aware of the profit of a single slave 7 The aver¬ 
age price of a slave on the coast is a doubloon, or 3Z. 8s., supposing that a slave is paid 
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for in coin instead of goods, which form generally the greatest part of the purchase— 
then there is profit on profit again. This slave, on being landeain the Brazils, ia since 
our blockade, worth from 50Z. to 70Z., leaving a per centage, after all deductions of goods 
and agency, far, far above the c\istom house standard. A few years ago, a slave mer¬ 
chant made a considerable profit if one vessel in three l^Cnded her cargo. Now owing 
to the large force we maintaiu. on the coast, they have been able to raise their prices, 
so that if a merchant has six vessels on the venture, and one escapes, he is amply 
repaid. 

Mr- Jackson suggests, that instead of throwing away three millions sterling a year 
on the hloLckade, we should increase our colonies and spread our influence among the 
African chiefs. 

Formerly, during Governor Turner’s time, we held the sovereignty from Sierra 
Leone to Gallinas; but owing to some false economy, we withdrew our protection and 
lost our authority. I would rather hold up Liberia as an example to our government 
than offer my own remarks; the Americans have established a colony, and from that 
spread north and south from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, between which places 
slavery is now hardly known. When we look upon this handful of people, improtected 
by their own government, alone and unaided, and consider what they have done, I 
think we may well blush at the futility of our own efforts. 

It is through the West Indies, that Africa has the best chance of civilization. That 
you can do so by any process oi converting the African,chiefs, is hopeless; you have 
no channel to reach their understanding or their heart. But by developing our colonies 
on the coast, we might so extend our example and influence as to Anghcize Western 
Africa. Now that operation would be incalculably assisted by the help of the West 
Indies, a training school for the negro; who might be invited, by many advantageous 
plans, to return to his native continent as a settler. 


Extract from the remarks of Mr. Randall, in the Ohio Legislature, on 
March 12th, 1850, on the American Squadron on the Coast of Africa: 

Mr. Randall from the committee on Federal Relations, reported back the preamble 
and resolutions offered by liim some time since in relation to the pohcy of the Ameri¬ 
can Government in maintaining a squadron on the African coast for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and recommending that the means now required to sustain said 
squadron be employed in promoting the colonization of the coast as the best means 
of putting a stop to the traffic. 

The committee recommended the adoption of the preamble and resolutions, and, af¬ 
ter an amendment of the preamble, tlielwhole were adopted. 

Mr. RandalJ in making the report remarked as follows: 

It will be remembered, that at an early period in the history of our government, the 
slave trade was carried on to such an alarming extent on the coast of Africa, that it 
aroused the indignation, and called the attention of Congress to the subject. At length 
a law was passed by Congress declaring the slave trade carried on on the coast of 
Africa, piracy, and punishable by death, if any American citizen engaged in iL 

In order the more effectually to check and put an end to this God-forbidden com¬ 
merce, the United States, as well as several other nations, resolved to keep up a block¬ 
ade on the African coast, for the purpose of seizing all vessels engaged in that inhu¬ 
man and barbarous traffic. The Umted States furnished three sloops of war for that 
purpose, and continued them there. 

In the year 1846 the captures of slavers, as stated by the London Anti-Slavery Re¬ 


porter, were as follows: 

By British cruisers, 40 

“ French 12 

“ Portuguese “ 10 

“ American - 2 


None have since been captured by our vessels until 1849, when report says that four 
vessels engaged in that traffic were captured by our squadron. 

From the above it is obvious that the object of tlie blockade has not been accom¬ 
plished, and to continue our vessels there is almost a useless expenditure of the public 
money. 
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Extracts frcm a Lecture on African Colonization, delivered i^th Jan., 
1S49, in die Hall of tlie House of Representatives of Ohio, by David 
Christy, Esq., Agent of the American Colonization Society, shewing the 
EXTENT OP THE SLAVE TRADh, and the futility of the efforts hitherto made to 
suppress it. 

Edwards, the historian of the West Indies, states, that the importation of slaves from 
Africa, in British vessels, from 1680 to 1786, averaged 20,000 annually. In 1792, Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt both agreed in estimating the numbers tom from Africa at 80,000 
per annum. From 1798 to 1810, recent English Parliamentary documents show the 
numbers exported from Africa to have averaged 85,000 per annum, and the mortality 
during the voyage to have been 14 per cent From 1810 to 1815 the same documents 
present att average of 93,000 per annum, and the loss during the middle passage to 
nave equalled that of the preceding period. From 1815 to 1819 the export of slaves 
had increased to 106,000 annually, and the mortality during the voyage to 25 per 
cent 

Here, then, is brought to view the extent of the evil which called for such energetic 
action, and which, it was hoped, could be easily cmshed by legislation. Let us now 
look forward to the results. 

While the slave trade was sanctioned by law, its extent could be as easily ascertain¬ 
ed as that of any other branch of commerce; but after that period, the estimates of its 
extent are only approximations. 

The late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton devoted himself with unwearied industry to 
the investigation of the extent and enormities of the foreign slave trade. His labors 
extended through many years, and the results, as published in 1840, sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the Christian world. He proved, conclusively, that the victims to 
the slave trade, in Africa, amounted annually to 500,000. This included the numbers 
who perish in the seizure of the victims, in the wars of the natives upon each other, 
and the deaths during their march to the Coast and the detention there before em¬ 
barkation. This loss he estimates at one half, or 500 out of every 1000. The destruc¬ 
tion of life during the middle passage he estimates at 25 per cent., or 125 out of the 
remaining 500 of the original thousand. The mortality after landing and in seasoning 
he shows is 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the 375 survivors. Thus he proves that the 
number of lives sacrificed by the system, bears to the number of slaves available to 
the planter, the proportion of seven to three —that is to say, for every 300 slaves landed 
and sold in the market, 700 have fallen victims to the deprivations and cruelties con¬ 
nected with the traffic. 

The parliamentary documents above referred to vary but little from the estimates 
of Mr. Buxton, excepting that they do not compute the number of victims destroyed 
in Africa in their seizure and transportation to the coast. The following table, ex¬ 
tracted from these documents, presents the average number of slaves exported from 
Africa to America, and sold cluefly in Brazil and Cuba, with the per cent, amount of 
loss in the periods designated. 


Dates. 

Annual average 
number 
exported. 

Per Ct. 

Average casualties 
during the voyage. 
Amount. 

1798 to 1805 

85,000 

14 

12,000 

1805 to 1810 

85,000 

14 

12,000 

1810 to 1815 

93,000 

14 

13,000 

1815 to 1817 

106,000 

25 

26,600 

1817 to 1819 

106,000 

25 

26,600 

1819 to 1825 

103,000 

25 

25,800 

1825 to 1830 

125,000 

25 

31,000 

1830 to 1835 

78,500 

25 

19,600 

1835 to 1840 

135,800 

25 

33,900 


This enormous increase of the slave trade, it must be remembered, had taken place 
during the period of vigorous efforts for its suppression. England, alone, according to 
McQ,ueen, had expended for this object, up to 1842, in the employment of a naval 
force on the coast of Africa, the sum of $88,888,888, and he estimated tlie annual ex¬ 
penditure at that time at $2,500,000. But it has been increased since that period to 
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$3,000,000 a year, inakiftg the total expefiditure of Great Britain, for the suppression 
of the slave trade, at the close of 1848, more than one hundred millions of dollars ! 
France and the iJnited States have also expended a large amount for this object. 

The disoloMres of Mr. Buxton produced a profound sensation throughout England, 
and the conviction was forced upon the public mind, and “ upon Her Majesty’s confi- 
denti^ advisers,’’ that the slave trade could not be suppressed by physical force, and 
that it was “ indispensable to enter upon some new preventive system emulated to 
arrest the foreign slave trade.” 

The remedy proposed and attempted to be carried out, was, “tfte deliverance of 
Africa by calling forth her own resources.” 

To accomplish this great work, the capitalists of England were to set on foot agricul¬ 
tural companies, who, under the protection of the Government, should obtain lands bV 
treaty with the natives, and employ them in its tillage,—to send out trading ships and 
open factories at the most commanding positions,—to increase and concentrate the 
English naval force on the coast, and to make treaties with the chiefs of the coast, tlie 
rivers and the interior. These measures adopted, the companies formed were to call 
to their aid a race of teachers of African blood, from Sierra Leone and the West 
Indies, who should labor with the whites in diffusing intelligence, in imparting religi¬ 
ous instruction, in teaching agriculture, in estabhshing and encouraging legitimate 
commerce, and in impeding and suppressing the slave trade. In conformity with 
these views and aims, the African Civilization Society was formed, and the Govern¬ 
ment fitted out three large iron steamers, at an expense of $300,000, for the use of the 
company. 

Mr. McQ,ueen, who had for more than twenty years devoted himself to the con¬ 
sideration of Africa’s redemption and Britain’s glory, and who had become the most 
perfect master of African Geography and African resources, also appealed to the 
Government, and urged the adoption of measures for making all Africa a dependency 
of the British Empire. Speaking of what England had already accomplished, and 
of what she could yet achieve, he exclaims: 

“ Unfold the map of the world : We command the Ganges. Fortified at Bombay 
the Indus is our own. Possessed of the islands in the mouth of the Persian Gulf, we 
command the outlets of Persia and the mouths of the Euphrates, and consequently of 
coimtries the cradle of the human race. We command at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Gibraltar and Malta belonging to us, we control the Mediterranean. Let us plant 
Ae British standard on the island of Socatora—upon the inland of Fernando Po and 
inland upon the banks of the Niger; and then we may say Asia and Africa, for all 
their productions and all their wants are under our control. It is in our power. 
Nothmg can prevent us.” 

But Providence rebuked this proud boast. The African Civilization Society com¬ 
menced its labors under circumstances the most favorable for success. Its list of 
members embraced many of the noblest names of the kingdom. Men of science and 
intelligence embarked in it, and, when the expedition set sail, a shout of joy arose, and 
a prayer for success ascended from ten thousand philanthropic English voices, ’ 

But this magnificent scheme, fraught with untold blessings to Africa, and destined, 
it was believed not only to regenerate her seedily, but to produce a revenue ol 
unnumbered millions of dollars to the stockhold^s, proved an utter failure. The Af¬ 
rican climate, that deadly foe to the white man, blighted the enterprise. In a few 
months, disease and death had so far reduced the numbers of the men connected with 
the expedition, that the enterprise was abandoned, and the only evidence of its ever 
having ascended the Niger exists in its model farm left in the care of a Liberian. 

This result, however, had been anticipated by many of the judicious Englishmen 
who had not suffered their enthusiasm to overcome their judgments, but who had op¬ 
posed it as vdld and visionary in the extreme, on account of the known fatality of the 
climate to white men. 

Thus did the last direct efibrt of England for the redemption of Africa prove abor¬ 
tive. The slave trade has still been prosecuted with little abatement, and for the last 
few years with an alarming increase. The statistics in the parliamentary Report, 
before quoted, and from which we have extracted the table exhibiting the extent of 
the slave trade between Africa and America, down to 1839, also present the following 
table, including the numbers exported from Africa to America, from 1840 to 1847 in- 
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elusive, with the per cent, of loss in the middle passage and the Eimount It is as 
follows: 


Years. 

Numbers. 

Loss. 

Per Cent. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Numbers. 

Loss. 
Per Cent. 

Amount. 

1840 

64,114 

25 

16,068 

1844 

54,102 

25 

13,525 

1841 

43,097 

25 

11,274 

1845 

36,758 

25 

9,189 

1842 

28,400 

25 

7,100 

1846 

76,117 

25 

19,029 

1843 

55,062 

25 

13,765 

1847 

84,356 

25 

21,089 


Here, then, we have the melancholy truth forced upon us, that the slave trade was 
carried on as actively in 1847 as from 1798 to 1810 ; while the destruction of life du¬ 
ring the middle passage has been increased from 14 per cent, to 25 ; and that while the 
vigorous means used to suppress the traffic, during these fifty years, have failed of 
this end, they have greatly aggravated its horrors. 

And such was the conviction of the total inadequacy of the means which had been 
employed by the British Government to check or suppress the evil, that the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at the close of the year 1847, after declaring that 
the slave trade was then more actively and systematically prosecuted than for many 
years, and that its horrors had been greatly increased, urged upon the Government, 
from motives of humanity, the suspension of all physical force, and the repeal of all 
laws inflicting penalties upon those engaged in the traffic. It was proved that the 
slave traders, when closely pursued by vessels of war, often hid the evidences of their 
guilt, when favored by the darkness of the night, by burying the slaves with which 
they were freighted, in the depths of the ocean; or by persevering in refusing to sur¬ 
render, force the pursuing vessels to continue firing into them, and thus endanger and 
destroy the innocent victims crowded between the decks of their vessels. It was also 
\irged that the African Civilization Society be revived, but that, instead of acihite men, 
the emigrants be taken from the better educated and more enhghtened of the West 
India colored population. By the adoption of this course, and the civilization of the 
Africans along the coast, they hope to seal the fountain whence the evils flows. 

This brief outline of the slave trade, and of the efforts made by Great Britain 
for its suppression, and the utter failure of the measures which she had adopted to 
accomplish that object, prove, conclusively, two points which American philanthropists 
had for years urged as settled truths, viz.: 

1. That the planting and building up of Christian Colonies on the coast of Africa, 
is the only practical remedy for the slave trade. 

2. That colored men only can, with safety, settle upon the African coast. 

And so fully has the British Government now become convinced of the truth of these 
propositions, that Lord Palmerston not only has placed a naval force at the disposal of 
the President of Liberia for the suppression of the slave trade on territory recently 
purchased, where the slave traders refused to leave, but has, in connection with others, 
ofiered ample pecuniary means to purchase the whole territory between Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, now infested by those trafiickers in human flesh, with the view of annex¬ 
ing it to the little Republic, and thus rescuing it from their hands. 

By this act, Englishmen have acknowledged the superiority of our scheme of African 
redemption over that of the philanthropists of Britain, and have thus given assurances 
to the world that thejr plan of making Africa a dependency of the British Crown has 
been abandoned, and that a change of policy towards our colony has been adopted. 
All their own schemes in relation to Africa having failed, they are constrained to 
acknowledge the wisdom and success of ours, and are the first to avail themselves of 
the commercial advantages afforded to the world by tlie creation of the Republic of 
Liberia.. 


Extracts from the 32d Annual Report of the Americah Colonization 
Society, shewing the prosperity of the Republic, and the necessity for a 
large emigration: 

Several new Auxiliary Societies have been formed, which promise much efficiency. 
We have succeeded in getting agents for Virginia, Temiessee and North Carolina. 
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In these States, no re^ar, systematic efforts have been made for yeara The New- 
i York State Colonization Society have secured the services of the Rev. J. B. Pinney, 

I so long and favorably known in connection with Liberia and the cause in this country. 

! The Louisiana State Colonization Society has been re-organized and have secured an 
I act of Incorporation from the State Legislature. A tract of land on the Sinou river 
has been set apart for the occupancy of emigrants irom that State. The officers and 
managers of the Society are anxious to commence a settlement there as soon as they 
can send out a comjjany of emi^ants. A gentleman in Cincinnati, Ohio, of great 
wealth and distinguished liberality, has made a most liberal offer of means to purchase 
Cape Mount, or Gallinas, and offer it to the colored people of Ohio, Indiana and Illi¬ 
nois, if they will emigrate and form a new settlement under the auspices of the Repub¬ 
lic of Liberia. A gentleman in Tennessee, who owns about three hundred slaves who 
have been accustomed to the manufacture of iron, proposes to settle them in Liberia, 
defraying all the expenses himself, in the neighborhood of some beds of iron ore, pro^ 

• ably at New Cesters. And a number of gentlemen in that state propose to m^e a 
contribution of funds sufficient to secure a good tract of land for the occupancy of emi¬ 
grants from that State. In all parts of the country, the condition and prospects of 
Liberia are matters of thought and discussion. » 

Liberia is able to receive advantageously thousands of emigrants annually. They 
have sufficient territory for millions of inhabitants. They need more citizens in every 
department of industry. Thousands and thousands of the native Africans are open to 
the influences of civilization and Christianity. There are people enough in this coun¬ 
try who are anxious to go to Liberia. 

The relations which are hereafter to subsist between this Society and the Republic 
of Liberia have been settled in a satisfactory manner. 

Thus far, the Liberians have proved themselves capable of self-government. 
They have passed the critical period of a change of organization. They have- con¬ 
solidated their strength, and become farailiarzed to the pri-vileges of freedom and the 
responsibilities of self-control. No people have ever exhibited greater devotion to 
their government and institutions, or submitted more readily to lawful authority. 
We have every reason to believe that the Government of the “ Republic oi' Liberia” 
is now fixed on as permanent a basis as human wisdom is capable of devising. 

The purchase of territory has been prosecuted with vigor, and is nearly completed. 
The line of coast from Little Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, a distance of 320 imles is 
now all under the jurisdiction of the Government of Liberia, and held in fee simple W 
i^ with the exception of a few small tracts, amounting.to about 20 miles. It is grati¬ 
fying to Imow that they have purchased New Cesters, the only remaining slave fac¬ 
tory on that part of the coast. It cost $2,000. 

General peace and prosperity have prevailed throughout the Republic for the past 
year. The inhabitants are busy and happy in the prosecution of their various avoca¬ 
tions. 

Greater attention has been paid to the cultivation of the soil. The value of this 
branch of business is becoming more correctly estimated. The lovely banks of the 
St. Paul’s and St. John’s rivers -will soon present a beautiful prospect, adorned with 
rich fields of rice, sugar cane, and coffee. The cultivation of ginger, pepper, arrow 
root and coffee is engrossing many minds. They have exported considerable quan¬ 
tities of these articles during the past year. CoffeeVill undoubtedly be the most val¬ 
uable of all the productions of Liberia. It is easy of cultivation. It yields a large 
crop in five years after being planted; and its quality has been pronounced by compe¬ 
tent judges equal to any in the world. 

The cause of education has received increased attention. The churches have mostly 
been blessed with revivals of religion. The native tribes are becoming more subject 
to the laws, and accustomed to the manners and habits of civilized life. Prom pre¬ 
sent prospects there is no limit that can be fixed to the good influence which Libe¬ 
ria and her institutions can exert upon the native tribes, but the entire temporal and 
spiritual regeneration of Africa! 

The United States Government, early in the past year, appointed a Commercial 
Agent to reside in Liberia, and have in various ways shown their approbation of the 
stand taken by the citizens thereof, in organizing an independent government. 
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BJ^TISH POUqy TQWAED UBEEIA. 

[Extract from, the Philadelphia North American.'] 

The subjoined interesting extracts from a letter written by a gentleman in London 
to his correspondent in this city, are entitled to attention. Without presuming to de¬ 
tract from the liberality of British policy or British statesmen, it is not unfair to suppose 
that the extraordinary marks of regard bestowed upon President Roberts, are in some 
degree to be attributed to the growing commercial importance of the new Republic. 
Tte trade of England with Africa is already estimated at four mUlions sterlmg per 
annum, and her keen-sighted rxilers are obviously determined to foster this new source 
of profit with all care and diligence. 

Januaiy llth^ 1849. 

My dear Friend :—I have already informed you that the British government 
allotted a frigate to carry President Roberts and his family back to Liberia, and I sent 
you an ‘ Illustrated London News,’ containing a drawing of the reception of the Pres¬ 
ident on bo^rd her Majesty’s frigate, under a salute of seventeen ^ns. By this draw¬ 
ing you will see that he was treated with all the honors due to his rank. He wrote 
to me, just before his departure, a very interesting letter, giving me the last informa¬ 
tion after I took leave of him in London. He mentioned that Lord Auckland, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, treated him with the utmost respect and consideration, 
and showed the strongest desire to promote the welfare of Liberia, and also to suppress 
the slave trade. He promised a government cutter to be placed at the President’s 
disposal for this object. 

Unfortunately, this excellent and well disposed man (Lord Auckland) is since dead. 
He died suddemy a few days ago. But his instructions will be carried out, for all the 
members of the government. Lord Palmerston, Mr. Labouchere, Lord John Russell, 
&e., are as favorably inclined to promote the prosperity of Liberia and the suppression 
of the slave trade as I might almost say you yourself are; but I will not say this, be¬ 
cause it would be no compliment to your zeal and unremitted efforts for the last twen¬ 
ty-five years in this good cause. The British government are, without doutt, most 
favorably inclined to promote the President’s views in every way, and you will find the 
most important consequences flowing from the President’s visit to this country and 
France. 

I do not recollect whether I have already told you of the very interesting interview 
which Mr. Roberts had with the Bishop of London, and also what took place at the 
Prussian Ambassador’s house, where the President dined with Lord Ashley, Mr. Gur¬ 
ney and others. The Bishtm was exceedingly interested in what the President told 
him, and took down notes of the conversation, which fill three sides of a large sheet of 
paper. He promised all the aid in missionary efforts possible. At Chevalier Bunsen’s 
table, Mr. Roberts sat beside the excellent and benevolent Lord Ashley, who was very 
minute in his inquiries about Liberia and the suppression of the slave trade. Mr. Rob¬ 
erts told him the most effectual way to put down the latter would be to purchase the 
Gallenas territory, which is between the Sierra Leone colony and the Republic of Li¬ 
beria, and thus seven hundred miles of coast would he forever guaranteed against the 
slave trade. His Lordship askecf how much money would buy it; to which Mr. R. 
replied £2,000 would be ample to do the thing perfectly. 

Lord A. said the enterprise must be set about immediately, and after they rose from 
table he went to Mr. Gurney and proposed to hina to biw and present this territory to 
the new Republic. Mr. G. received the proposition favorably, and requested Mr. 
Roberts to call upon him in Lombard street, next morning, when Mr. G. gave him an 
obligation for half of the amount (£1000,) and a kind of promise that ii the British 
government did not make the purchase for President R., he, himself, would see that 
the purchase was made on his ovra responsibility, if he could not get some friends to 
join him in effecting this important object. Mr. Roberts left London with this under¬ 
standing, and I have now the pleasure to add that when I called upon Mr. Gurney, a 
few days ago, I asked him, how about the Gallenas 1 that I wished to inform my friend 
E. C., in Philadelphia, about it. Mr. Gurney replied, you may inform friend C. that 
such arrangements have been made as will secure the acquisition of the Gallenas to 
the Repubhe of Liberia. I told him this would be joyful news to you. 
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Extract from a Sermoii delivered by the Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., in 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1849, shewing that a vast Emigration can be in¬ 
duced by proper means. 

But, will this population return to Africa? Unquestionably it will. There are two 
influences both tending with increasing power to produce this result. The repulsion 
is increased here: the attractions are augmented in Africa. 

A miniature United States has commenced its existence on the Western coast of 
that dark continent. The colony in Liberia was founded in 1821. It has existed for 
a httle more than a quarter of a century. The progress has been slow. The difficul¬ 
ties of founding a new colony are always great. Yet, compared with others, a won¬ 
derful success has attended it. It had sickness to contend with, but has become re¬ 
markably healthful. The deaths in Liberia, as appears from a comparison instituted 
by the colonial physician in 1842, were three per cent, less in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation than in Baltimore. The climate is, at least, equal to that of Philadelphia, in point 
of salubrity. In this respect it has experienced less discouragement than either the 
Plymouth, or thq Jamestown colony, as shown in our own early history. The Coloni¬ 
zation Society has sent out to Liberia, in round numbers, 7000 emigrants. These have 
attracted the natives of the country, and incorporated them into the nascent State, 
till, according to the last message of their excellent Chief Magistrate, Gov. Roberts, 
there is now a population of 80,000 under the Government. They own 455 miles of 
coast, with the prospect of soon extending it 250 miles further to the English colony at 
Sierra Leone, in all 800. 

They have their own Legislatm-e and Courts—their constitution, laws and officers, 
and ^ the appliances of a well ordered republic. They have commodious churches, 
and good elementary schools, printing presses and newspapers, ministers, lawyers, and 
physicians, all rising up among their own people. They have commerce of their own 
—wealthy business estabhshments, and shipping owned by men who, a few years ago, 
were slaves in America, or but slightly advanced above a state of bondage. They 
have agriculture rapidly improving at length, though for a long time languishing. 
They have also the favorable regard of our own government, and to our discredit as a 
people, the warmer regard of the English and French and Belgian governments. 
How can it be otherwise, than that such a colon 3 r should be attractive to the black 
population of this’country. The ratio of increasing interest is pecuUarly displayed 
by recent movements. In 1848, there were 1,010 applica,tions made to the Coloniza¬ 
tion Society for transportation to Liberia. About 500 emigrated. For the four years 
immediately preceding, the average emigrations were 120 only. Yet no extraordinary 
effort has been made. This increase has spontaneously risen up from the growingly 
inviting character of the colony. A good friend has just furnished me with a lew addi¬ 
tional items of information which I cannot withhold. 

Our own Pennsylvania colony at Bassa Cove possesses now about 1500 souls, and is 
acknowledged by Governor Roberts to be the most promising settlement on the coast, 
furnishing a beautiful specimen of agricultural prosperity. One farmer at Bassa sent 
to this country 1400 pounds of coffee, and 1000 pounds of arrow root. Another pro¬ 
duced last year 8000 pounds of sugar, and that, while destitute of the aids of machi¬ 
nery. 

J. Hoff", Esq., of Chesnut Street, who deceased within the last few weeks, left a lega¬ 
cy to the'Society of $10,000, to purchase new territory. A gentleman from Tennes¬ 
see called, uninvited, a few days since, on the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, President of 
the’ Pennsylvania Colonization Society, and left with him $3000, the interest to be 
apphed to education in Liberia. Another gentleman from Florida has sent a liberal 
donation and offered to join others also in a further outlay. 

It is confidently believed, that, such is the disposition towards this colony now, that 
if the means of their transportation can be secured, 10,000 slaves will have their free¬ 
dom given them, this year, by their masters, to go to Liberia. 


6 
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Extract from an appeal by the President of Liberia to the Gk)vemment 
and people of the United States. 

Government House, Monrovia, Liberia^ May 19, 1849. 

To the Government and people of the United States this Appeal is most respect¬ 
fully submitted: 

The Government of Liberia, nearly two years ago, purch^ised from the Native 
Chiefs the tract of Territory known by the name of New Cesters, which had been for 
many years famous as a mart for the purchase of slaves for exportation. There were 
at this time slave factories established there, carrying on extensive operations, and an¬ 
nually shipping their thousands of victims. 

Directly after the purchase of the territory—^for wWch a large sum was paid in 
view of the suppression of the Slave Trade there—notice was given to the slavers of 
the fact, allowing them sufficient time to wind up their business, only prohibiting, in 
the meantime, any ftirther operations in the traffic of slaves. Instead, however, of 
attending to the notification, the government received at first only evasive answers, 
while circumstances left no room to doubt that they had obtained the services of a 
large number of natives to defend them in the event of an attempt to remove them by 
force. To the last peremptory order to quit the territory or abandon the Slave Trade, 
they returned a defiance ; at which time it was ascertained they were so well armed 
and fortified, tliat an attempt to dislodge them without the assistance of one or two 
armed vessels, would be attended with much danger, and perhaps great loss of life. 

In October lastj the English and French Governments tendered the aid of a part of 
their forces on this coast, to extirpate the factories and remove the slavers from the 
territory. And in the month of March, vessels were placed at our disposal to convey 
our troops and cover their landing at New Cesters. Although at the time, the Gov¬ 
ernment was by no means prepared to incur the expense of an expedition necessary 
to meet the extensive preparations which had been made by the slavers, yet the aid 
so generously tendered, was regarded too important to be declined—the cause of jus¬ 
tice and humanity, too, demanded immediate action. Therefore the Government de¬ 
termined to proceed, relying upon the aid of the Government and people of the United 
States to enable it to hquidate the debt incurred. The expedition was undertaken. 
The Natives, headed by the Spaniards, offiered a vigorous resistance; but they were 
repulsed, the factories destroyed, and the slaves released and brought to this place. 
The factory at Trade Town was also destroyed, and the slavers driven out, thus ef¬ 
fectually abolishing the Slaye Trade from the whole fine of coast between Grand 
Cape Mount and Cape Palmas. 

The territory of Gallinas being now closely blockaded by a British force, a most fa¬ 
vorable opportunity presents itsell'fbr opening a negotiation for the purchase of that 
country. Such a negotiation could be at once opened with success, had the Govern¬ 
ment the necessary fimds. 

If this Republic should be enabled to add Gallinas to its territory, the line of coast 
from Sierra Leone to Cape Palmas would be under its jurisdiction, and with one or 
two small vessels and boats, this long line of coast could be easily Kept free from the 
demoralizing and wilting influence of the Slave Trade. 

In this great work of humanity, the people of this Republic look confldently for aid 
to the Government and People of the United States. 


Extract from the African Repository on the destruction of the slave 
factories at New Cess and Trade Town : 

The authorities of Liberia have broken up the slave factories at New Cess and 
Trade Town. A volunteer corps of four hundred men were raised for the purpose, 
and the commander of the French war steamer “ Espon” offered his vessel to carry 
the troops down to New Cess. The slavers had armed a large native force, who at¬ 
tempted to prevent the Liberia troops from landing; but a few shells flred by the 
French steamer kept them off until the Liberians effected a landing and formed upon 
the shore. They then soon routed the slaver and all his allies. The Spaniard who 
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oymed the factory, seeing what would he the result, set fire to his establishment with 
his own hand, and then fled on his horse into the bush, and so escaped. The troops 
liberated about thirty slaves, and destroyed the immense wall which sm-rounded his 
premises. 

This expedition cost the Government of Liberia a very large sum for them —proba¬ 
bly from |8,000 to $10,000. 

The English squadron has for the last month or two been blockading the Gallinas, 
to prevent the slave trade there. Some time ago they burnt down the factories; but 
there is very little prospect that any permanent good will thereby be effected. 
The slavers are watching every movement, and the moment the men-of-war are out 
of sight will revive their trade. 

The return of President Roberts from England was a time of general rejoicing. 
Captain Trowbridge, of Her Majesty’s ship “ Amazon,” (in which the President was 
sent home,) and Captain Byrne, of the United States ship Decatur, accompanied 
President Roberts on shore. Immediately after he left the Amazon, she fired a na¬ 
tional salute, and directly afterwards the Decatur commenced uttering her thunder. 
The day after a public dinner was given to Capt. Trowbridge and his officers by the 
citizens of Monrovia, and Capt. Byrne and his officers were invited guests. At night 
there were illuminations, and sky rockets, and processions, and speeches, and all «imilar 
demonstrations of joy. 


Extract from the Liberia Herald, on the necessity of increased emi¬ 
gration. 

We cannot expect peace and quietness while the slave trade is going on so near 
us. Nor can we hope to exert our full influence upon the surrounding tribes un til the 
accursed traffic is wholly destroyed. When that most desirable object is accomplished, 
we shall then breathe freely. We may stretch freely and safely to the north, south, 
and to the interior. The natives, then, instead of viewing our approach with distrust, 
as calculated to destroy their trade, will court us, •will receive us hospitably, and be 
anxious to learn our arts, our mode of agriculture, and vigorously apply themselves to 
produce from their fat soil and teeming forests, the rich and valuable articles of com¬ 
merce. Then, indeed, instead of dotting little settlements along the sea board contigu¬ 
ous to each other, we would strike out boldly into the interior, form settlements where 
the foot of civilization has never yet penetrated, and feel abundant security in the na¬ 
tives’ eagerness to learn. 


Extract from the 8th Annual Report of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society, on the necessity for a greater Emigration and the estabhshment 
of a College in Liberia, &c. 

The most prominent and pressing want of the new Republic is, auiacrease of good 
citizens. Of her present population, more than ten to one are unemlized heathen na¬ 
tives, who know just enough of civilization to understand that they shall be gainers by 
placing themselves under a civilized government. They are spread over the whole 
territory; and every where they need civilized men from America to settle among 
them, to be their instructors, both by precept and example; to be local magistrates, so 
that the laws can every where be regularly administered; to introduce into every 
neighborhood, the arts, usages and decencies of civilization; and above all, to exhibit, 
before every eye, the light of a Christian life. 

Another want, though not so immediately pressing, is equally imperative, and must 
soon be supplied. Liberia wants a University, of high order; one that shall be the 
best place in the world for the education of colored people. Liberia is probably as ripe 
for the commencement of such an institution, as New England was wl^rt Harvard 
College was founded. Her common schools are already respectable, bbt^ in'nuih^er 
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and quality. They need improvement; butitisnot probable that they will ever be 
very much improved, except through the influence of a University, raising up a supply 
of better qualified teachers on the ground. High schools have been established, and 
have done much, and some of them are now doing much; but they all have been, 
and those that still survive will continue to be, embarrassed by causes which will con¬ 
tinue to operate, till they are supplied with native teachers, educated at their own 
Univer^ty. The standard of education needs to be raised in all the learned profes¬ 
sions. A Republic ought to contain within itself, the means of acquiring a good edu¬ 
cation in law, medicine and theology. 

Such an institution must of necessity be a work of time. It should begin on a small 
scale, but with large plans. Two or three teachers are enough at first. The build¬ 
ings should cost but a few thousand dollars. There should be a library, containing 
several copies of every work necessary as a text book in a college course, and a small, 
but well-selected assortment on general literature and science. And there should be 
provision for the entire support of a small number of students; for, though a few of 
the more wealthy citizens will gladly defray the expense of the education of their own 
sons, yet the Republic will need, and must have, educated men, much faster than such 
families can supply them; and it is very important that some youths from native 
families should be liberally educated without delay. A manual labor department may 
be added, if found desirable for purposes of discipline, or for education in the industrim 
arts; but edl experience forbids us to rely upon it as a means of support either in whole 
or in part. 

There are decisive indications of a readiness in this country to supply this want. 
It is known that several gentlemen in this State have tong intended to make liberal 
donations for this object, when the proper time should come, A gentleman in one of 
the south-western States has placed at the disposal of the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, President 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, three thousand dollars, as a permanent 
fund for education in Liberia. Another southern gentleman has given, through Elliot 
Cresson, Esq., Secretary of that Society, six hundred dollars “for the purchase of mathe¬ 
matical instruments for academical purposes in Liberia,” and two hundred for other 
uses in promoting education. Two members of this Society have sent out to Liberia 
the necessary instruments lor a series of meteorological observations. 

There is a third want, which should not be neglected. Liberia needs a National 
Library. This should contain such standard works as the members of the legislature, 
the judiciary and the principal executive officers of government need to consult for 
guidance in the performance of their respective duties. To these should be added, 
valuable works in any department of human knowledge, and especially such as are 
too costly for private libraries. 

Since the above Report was presented, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
has granted a charter for the establishment of a College in Liberia, and a 
large amount of money has been subscribed for the purpose. 


Extract from a letter from the Secretary of the Massachusetts Coloni¬ 
zation Society to J. P. Hazard, Esq., dated Boston, April 19, 1849, showing 
how the Natives are civilized by the Liberians. 

Sir ,—As you suggest in your letter to Capt. Barker of the 7th instant, manufac¬ 
turers may do much for Africa by donations of their goods. The experience of our 
most successful missions shows, not exactly that Christianity cannot precede civiliza¬ 
tion, but that it cannot advance, among a barbarous people, much faster than it car¬ 
ries civilization along with it; for the vices of barbarism cannot be eradicated while 
its indecencies remain. It is of great importance, therefore, that the means of civilized 
decency be placed within the reach of barbarous tribes, in connection with efforts for 
their conversion. 

This the American Colonization Society is doing, to a very great extent. It is our 
rule to furnish ajl emigrants for six months after their arrival. Economy requires 
tJmt byiar‘the-greater part of their food be purchased in Africa. The most important 
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article is rice; an4 of this, the greater is purchased of the natives. We also pay the 
natives large amounts for other necessary articles, and for labor. As all trade with 
them is by barter, we are obliged to keep on hand, at the Colonial Store, a large as¬ 
sortment of such goods as they need to buy. For this purpose we expend thousands 
of dollars annually in the purchase of bleached and unmeached cottons, cotton stripes, 
checks and prints, of which the prevailing color is blue; hardware, cutlery, and otiier 
articles. A part is sold to the natives directly, apd the remainder to the Liberians, 
who need the goods for their own use, or as a medium of barter with the natives. 

The result is, that the habit of being decently clothed, and lurnished with other 
comforts and means of civilized life, is rapidly spreading among the native tribes. 
And this not only diminishes some obstacles to the progress of Christianity among 
them, but creates in their minds a presumption ha its favor, as coming through the 
same channel with their other improvements. 

Our trade, however, is not wholly confined to the purchase of provisions. Our na¬ 
tive customers have learned to want more goods than the provisions that we need 
can pay for; and for the excess, we receive ivory, dye-woods, palm oil, and other 
African products, which we are obliged to bring home for a market. The consequent 
increase of native industry, especially in the production of palm oil, is very manifest. 

Beside the business transaeted at the Colonial Store, a much larger amount is done 
by the Liberian merchajits, who purchase goods in this coinatry, or of vessels trading 
on the coast, or at the Colonial Store, with which they buy of the natives, whatever 
they can make useful to themselves or profitable in commerce. 

It is not probable that this commerce can be pushed much in advance of its natural 
increase, growing out of the increasing extent of our operations. Ever since the dis¬ 
covery of Cape Mesurada by Piedro de Cintra in 1462, and according to some French 
writers, for more than a century longer, European goods have been constantly offered 
in that market, by shrewd and enterprising traders, but without producing any 
material change in the habits of the people. The mere presentation of goods and 
ofi'er of trade, foils to accomplish the object, even if some are sold; for they are bought 
for such uses as barbarism can find for them. The lashion must be set by civilized 
and Christian neighbors, whose superiority is ever before the eyes of the natives, and 
whom it is an object of ambition to resemble. The increase of a civihzing commerce, 
therefore, will be in proportion to the growth and multiplication of our settlements. If 
the Society is enabled to send out the increasing multitudes that call for its aid, more rice 
must be bought for their subsistence, more cotton must be sold to pay for it, the trade 
must reach a greater extent of country, new plantations must be opened, more of the 
natives will have civilized neighbors, and in every way the civilizing influence wiU be 
strengthened and more widely diffused. It already extends beyond the line of the 
settlements, half way, we suppose, to the valley of the Niger; and the more the civil¬ 
izing power is strengthened, the farther and faster will it spread. 


Extract from a Memorial in behalf of the American Colonization Soci¬ 
ety, addressed to the Legislature of the State of Ohio, in 1849, advocat¬ 
ing an appropriation by that State for the purpose of Colonization. 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of Ohio, ask leave to represent to your hon¬ 
orable body, that since the Colony of Liberia has declared its Independence, and been 
recognized by the principal governments of Europe, the reaction upon the United' 
States has given such an impulse to the work of emancipating the slave, and such an 
impetus to the aspirations of the free colored man to enjoy the privileges of freemen, 
that the Colonization Society is no longer able to meet the demands made upon its 
treasury. 

The Independence ol‘ Liberia was declared in 1847. During that and the two pre¬ 
ceding years only 330 emigrants had been sent, averaging 110 a year. But in 1848 
the Society had applications to the number of about one thousand for a passage to 
Liberia, nearly all of whom have been sent, and are now in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of citizens of a free Republic. Of this number nearly three-fourths were 
emancipated slaves, sent by Uieir masters back to tlieir father-land. 
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For the present year we have assurances that, besides a large number of colored 
freemen who have made known their desire to emigrate, Ten Thousand Slaves are 
in the offer of the Society, who will be liberated as soon as provision can be made for 
their removal. 

This immense increeise of the demands made upon the Society, places it wholly be¬ 
yond its power to carry out the enterprise by a reliance, as heretofore, upon the volun¬ 
tary contributions of benevolent individuals. The importance of sustaining the Soci¬ 
ety, at the present crisis in its operations, and preventing disappointment to the appli¬ 
cants, must be apparent to every one. If it is enabled to meet all the demands made 
upon it, and thus to rescue 10,000 men from Slavery the present year, there can be 
but little doubt, that the moral effect produced will greatly increase the emancipations 
m future; and there can be as little doubt, but that intelligent free colored men, see¬ 
ing the way opened to secure to their children all the social,-pohtical, and educational 
advantages of LiberiUj will also eagerly continue to flock to the new Republic, that 
they may aid in civilizu^ the eighty millions of their brethren in Africa, and of raising 
them to their true position among nations. 

But as this great work cannot be prosecuted efliciently, except the States and Gen¬ 
eral Government afford some aid, we respectfully ask that you will, at the present 
session, make an appropriation to the American Colonization Society of—say $5,000 
a year for ten years. This sum, though it will be less than 1^ mills to the $100 of 
valuation of taxable property of the State, and only 2^ mills to each of its i^abitants, 
will send out one hundred emigrants annually. 

Such has been the deep interest manifested heretofore, by the public in the cause 
of the oppressed AfricaUj and such the amount of public money expended annually in 
discussions upon the subject in our legislative bodies, that we approach you with con¬ 
fidence, believing, that as the dawn of Africa’s redemption is now clearly appearing, 
through the light of the rising star of the Republic of Liberia, you will not hesitate to 
appropriate a much larger sum than we have named. And, as it is now conceded that 
the Slave Trade can only be suppressed by colonizing the coast of Africa, the cause 
of Humanity, as well as the welrare of the colored people in our country, we believe, 
demands that the patronage of the State should at once be added to that of the volun¬ 
tary contributions of individuals, so as to secure a speedy extension of Civilization 
and Christianity into the heart of that benighted land. 


Extract from a letter from T. G. Smith, an emigrant, to the Rev. W. 
McLain, dated Monrovia, Liberia, Nov. 21, 1849, showing the condition 
of the Liberians: 

My first impressions of Monrovia are very favorable. I had no idea of seeing so 
many cows, sheep, goats, hogs, and poultry roaming about; also of seeing several 
snug little saddle nags. There are, in the central part of the city, several fine and 
respectable buildings. There are also located through the town many well built and 
comfortable small houses, constructed of stone, brick and frame work. There are on 
the skirts of the city and suburbs many thatched houses of the native construction. I 
have seen fine and well finished bricks in quantities, that were burnt on the St. Paul’s 
river. I also visited the tannery of David Moore, Esq., where tlie skins of the native 
breed bullocks are prepared for manufacture. Monrovia is built direct upon the Cape. 
The slope of the Cape is from the ocean downward to the river. Towards the top 
of the promontory the soil is impregnated with numerous beds of stone, and through¬ 
out the Cape are to be found, at intervening spaces, beds of this granite. And it is 
surprising to behold the prolific growth of plants and vegetation, as it would almost 
seem, amid the beds of stone. I visited Judge Benedict’s fine coffee farm, of wliich you 
have no doubt been informed of its promising condition. But Monrovia is not destined 
to exist as a garden; hers is to be a great commercial emporium ; the native trade is 
great ; you perceive them conveying in their canoes across the river, rice, vegetables, 
fish and other commodities for sale or barter 5 they bring in stock also. I have men- 
tioned only tlie above articles, as my investigations have not yet been directed to the 
higher axticles of trade. Leaf tobacco seems to be unto them as fine gold. There 
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are several pretty large trading houses, where you may procure provisions, dry goods, 
&c., at prices, of course, heavier than in America. Native labor is easily obtained for 
moderate compensation; indeed moderate, when paid in goods. The temperature 
here at this time is quite moderate; resembling our Carolina fall weather. The rains 
are mostly at night, and early in the morning; they are not very durable at this time. 
I presume that they are about breaking up. The great portion of the people here 
are respectable, courteous and intelligent; cheerful and contented also. Of the far¬ 
mers located on the St. Paul’s river I have seen many; they are fine looking yeomen. 
I have quizzed them about their willingness to return to America, and have found it 
to be “ No” by acclamation. 


Extracts from a Pamphlet published by the Colonization Society, en¬ 
titled, “ Information about going to Liberia.” 

Q. 5. Can I educate my children there, and what will it cost 1 

A. By a law of the commonwealth, all parents are required to send their children 
to school. In some of the settlements the schools are very good. In others, they are 
more indifferent. But a parent who wants to educate his children can do it better in 
Liberia than any other place. 

Q. 7. How can we make a living in Liberia 1 

A. In the same way that you would make one any where else; that is, by indus¬ 
try and economy. 

Those who are competent to teach school, can get from three to four hundred dollars 
for teaching. Good accountants can get from four to eight hundred dollars as clerks 
in stores and mercantile houses. Tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
brickmakers, cabinet makers, shipwrights, &c., &c., can always find employment at 
good wages. 

A cofiee tree once planted, and reared^ (which takes four years) will yield its increase 
two crops a year, year after year, bringing its reward with it—a hundred, a thousand 
and tens of thousands, wiU do the very same, and certainly the scions, or the seed, are 
to be bought in sufficient quantities in Liberia. Arrow root, ginger, pinders, and pep¬ 
per, grow with almost half trouble, yielding in full abundance if planted. Indigo, &c., 
grow luxuriantly beyond all possible expectation; and as for fruits, the orange, lime, 
lemon, sour sop, guava, mango, &c., &c., we place Liberia against any country in the 
world, and with what a fraction of lalior, compared with the benefits they yield. Vege¬ 
tables—the yam, potatoes, cassada, plantains, Indian corn, beans, peas, &c., &c., use¬ 
less to mention, time would fail us to tell. Put them in the earth, and they are as sure 
to produce as the God of nature is to bring about the seasons. 

The Rev. J. B. Phinney, so long and so well known as Gov. of Liberia, and since 
as an agent in this country, answers the question thus, viz.: 

“ No man, by farming, can get a living without labor in any country; but in Liberia, 
there being no snow, or frost, or cold to provide against, a large portion of tlie labor 
needed here for keeping warm and comfbrtable, is not needed tliere, and as it is always 
summer, much less land will support a family. 

Another consideration may here be added, viz; that many important plants and 
vegetables continue to grow and bear from year to year, with very httle^ cultivation. 
Our garden Lima beans, I have seen covering by its vines a good sized tree, where it 
had been growing and constantly bearing for nine years ! Sweet potyto vines are 
often, when pulled, replanted, and go on to bear more roots. The African potato, or 
cassada, grows for two years; the cotton plant bears for nine or ten years.” 

Q. 8. Can I be as healthy in Liberia as I am in the United States ? 

A. Probably not. Some constitutions may be more healthy there than here. 
For old settlers, Liberia is doubtless more healthy than many parts of the United 
States. The deaths there, among such, for several years past, have not been more than 
three per cent For acclimated emigrants, Liberia is as healthy as any other country. 
Their Dills of mortality show this. The census published and circulated so widely in 
all parts of this country proves it , i. t 

And farther than this, there is very little danger of dying m tlie process ol accluna- 
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tion, if the patient takes proper care of himself. Of the emigrants sent out during the 
last five years, not one in twenty has died from the effects of acclimating fever. 


Extracts from the 31st Annual Report of the American Colonization 
Society, shewing the increasing disposition of the free Negroes to emigrate. 

The impression made in this country and elsewhere by the Declaration or the 
Independence of Liberia, is, and will continue to be, of immense value to the cause of 
Colonization. Already among the colored people has a most favorable effect been 
produced. A convention of between seven and eight hundred of them, in Illinois, has 
selected one of their number, and authorised him to go to Liberia as their agent, and 
return and report the facts to them. In the city of New York another mission has 
been appointed for a similar purpose. And although it is but a short time since the 
Constitution of Liberia was published in this country, we have learned that in many 
places it has called forth the approbation of the more intelligent among them, and that 
a determination to emigrate and become a part of that free and happy community, is 
beginning to prevail. 

This work of conviction and conversion among the colored people in the free States, 
must go on until the tide of emigration sets in towards Liberia with great force. 

Circumstances existing at present, touching their position and prospects in the 
United States, will imdoubtedly hasten their decisions, and convince them of then- 
only rational policy. 

All the developements of society in this country are rapidly establishing the truth of 
the policy of the American Colonization Society, that the most feasible way to elevate 
the African race, and to bestow upon them those civil, social, and political privileges 
which are the inalienable birthright of mankind, is to separate them from the over¬ 
shadowing influence of a stronger and more intelligent race, and place them in a 
situation where, free as the air they breathe, and untrammelled as the bold eagle in 
mid heaven, they may start in the career of personal improvement. As far as we can 
ascertain or understand the indications of the times, the free States are becoming every 
year more fixed and settled in their policy of prohibiting the introduction of colored 
people from the slave States, and of preventing those already in them from rising to a 
participation in any of the privileges of citizenship. We say not that this policy is 
wse or right. But simply, that it is a fixed fact, which cannot be changed until society 
is completely revolutionized in its modes of thought and feeling. Take, for example, 
the reflation passed by a vote of 92 to 43, in the Convention of the State of Illinois, 
met to draft a new constitution, proposing to prohibit free persons of color from settling 
in llie State, and to prevent masters from sen^g their slaves into the State to be libe¬ 
rated ; or the result of the late effort to allow them to vote in New York, which was 
lost by an overwhelming majority; or, in Connecticut, where it was voted down by 
four to one. Their home, then, is not here. Reasonable and thinking men every 
where among them, are beginning to see and feel the true state ol’the case. As they 
become more enlightened, they will see and feel this state of things more deeply ; and 
if, in these circumstances, we can show them that Liberia is a desirable place for them, 
far removed from all these embarrassments, they will be convinced that their true 
policy is to emigrate. We, therefore, confidently believe the time will come, when 
thou4.nds of them will fly to their fatherland, paying their own expenses, and beck¬ 
oning others to follow. 

It is not, therefore, for a moment to be imagined, that, because Liberia has become 
independent, the work of Colonization has come to a conclusion. By no means. 
Henceforth the Colonization Society is the helper and supporter of a new state, instead 
of as heretofore, the planter and protector of a colony. Liberia must not now be left 
to’struggle alone and unaided, to meet the increased responsibihties of her position. 
Her independent character places her claims to our sympathies upon new ground. 
She nee& more men in all the departments of her government, in all the branches of 
her industry, in all the channels of her commerce, in all her chm-ches and her schools. 
These men must, for the present, mainly be sent from this country. Most of them are 
destitute of means to defray their own expenses. The Society must raise the money 
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and aid them to the full extent of their necessities. As far as all the appropriate duties 
of Colonization are concerned, the Society stands related to Liberia in precisely the 
same situation that it did before their independence was declared. 

Considerable progress has been made in the purchase of Territory during the year. 
Governor Roberts, in his message remarks: 

“ It is understood, in each case, that we shall extend to them our patronage and 
protection; that we will establish trading factories among them, furnishing them neces¬ 
saries at moderate prices, in exchange for their commodities, and protect them against 
the incursions of their marauding neighbors.” 


Extract from the Inaugural Address of President Roberts on the change 
of relations between the Colony and the Society: 

Under the fostering care of the American Colonization Society, these infant settle¬ 
ments soon began to prosper and flourish; and a profitable trade, in a few years, opened 
an intercourse between them and the subjects and citizens of foreign countries. This 
intercourse eventually involved us into dilficulties with British traders, and of conse¬ 
quence with the British government, which could riot be settled, for the want of certain 
powers in the government here, not provided lor in the Constitution. Nor indeed 
would the British government recognize in the people of Liberia the rights of sove¬ 
reignty—“ such as imposing custom dues and levying taxes upon British commerce”— 
BO long as their poUtical connection with the Colonization Society continued. Under 
these circumstences, a change in our relations with the Society, and the adoption of a 
new constitution, were deemed, by a large majority of the citizens of the Common¬ 
wealth, absolutely necessary. Such also was the opinion of the Board of Directors of 
the American Colonization Society, who recommended the measure as the only means 
of reheving the government from these embarrassments and the citizens from innume¬ 
rable inconveniences. 

Now, according to the best computation I am at present able to make—and which I 
believe is pretty nearly correct—the population of Liberia proper—including, of course, 
the aboriginal inhabitants who have incorporated themselves with us, and subscribed to 
the constitution and laws of the Repubhc—is now upwards of eighty thousand; and 
we may reasonably suppose that the inhabitants will increase almost in the ratio of 
compound interest. I have no doubt that the natural population of the Repubhc, in 
the course of twenty years, will be doubled; and we have great reason to beueve that 
the number of immigrants arriving from America, and perhaps other countries,will also 
be very considerable. The free people of color in tlie United States, wearied with 
beating the air to advance themselves to equal immmiities with the whites in that 
country, and tired of the oppression which weighs them down tJiere^ are seriously 
tui-ning their attention to Liberia as the only asylum they can flee to and be happy. 


Extract from a Memorial to the Legislature of Va., presented by R. W. 
Bailey, agent of the American Colonization Society for Virginia, shewing 
the practicability of the proposed emigration: 

By an act of the Legislature of Virginia in 1833, an appropriation was made of 
$90,000, to be paid in five annual instalments for the deportation of the free colored 
people to Liberia—thirty dollars to each emigrant. No part of this appropriation was 
ever drawn from the Treasury, because no voluntary emigrants were to be found. 

Now if the Legislature, instead of a forcible removal of this people, shotdd revive 
the act of 1833, making an appropriation of $90,000, or what would be still better, 
twice that sum, what would be the effect ? Would the free negroes avail themselves 
of the provision 1 And if they should, would its disbursements make any sensible 
impression on their numbers, either to extinguish or greatly reduce them ? Are they 
willing to go ? Can they be induced to go 1 
7 
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That the appropriation could now be easily applied to its object, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. It may readily be shown that Liberia is the proper home of* the 
free colored man. He can be made to see that. It was very different in 1833, when 
the former invitation was extended to him and rejected. Liberia was then a colony, 
struggling with difficulties incident to its unsettled state, its climate not well defined, 
its virgin soil hardly turned by the ploughshare, its resources not developed, not even 
counted in their number and value, the savage border tribes still restless and of doubt¬ 
ful friendship, and all the early c^amities of the colony in its infant state still fresh in 
recollection. Now the Republic of Liberia stands among the nations of the earth, 
recognized by other nations, inviting the emigrant to a free government of constitu¬ 
tional laws; to a soil not surpassed in fertility ; to social, intellectual and religious 
privileges by no means inferior to those he leaves. We say, then, he may become a 
volmdary emigrant, because it is for his interest to go. It is not expatriation, but 
rather the return of" the exile home. So he sees it, when he looks beyond his preju¬ 
dices to the facts in the case. 

i But we are not left to probabilities in this matter. We are told by those who have 
addressed them on the subject, that they are easily made to desire a removal to Libe¬ 
ria. Receiving the facts in the case well authenticated, they say—“ let vs go to our 
father landP The Colonization Society has now more applicants than means of 
transportation. 

When, in 1777, Mr. Jefferson first proposed the,remedy we now propose, a few hun¬ 
dred free blacks, composing the whole evil in Virginia, could have been easily removed. 
Ten years afterwards, Dr. Thornton’s proposition had to grapple with thousands. 
Our legislature of 1800, with deep poncern, sought the removal of 15,000 free negroes. 
In 1816 they again bring the subject into consideration, and find that number doubled. 
In 1833 they look at it again—the number is trebled, and they hasten to appropriate 
$90,000 for their removal. You look again in eighteen hundred and forty nine^ and 
they are quadrupled. Do nothing stiU, and that quadruple quadrupled will be the 
inheritance of your children. Speak quick, or the evil may be beyond control. If we 
are afraid to look it in the face and meet it now, it will tread with iron heel on the 
necks of our children. 

Liberia, as a place of emigration for our free colored people, demands special notice 
in connection with the subject in hand. 

The first purchase of land from the native chiefs for the Colony of Liberia was made 
in 1822, by Dr. Ayres, on the part of the Colonization Society, and Capt. Stockton of 
the U. S. Navy, on the part of his government. Soon after, in the same year. Cape 
Mesurado, conprising the present site of Monrovia, was occupied by our emigrants. 
This was the practical commencement of the project, first recommended by Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son to the legislature of Virginia, and afterwards approved by the legislature in their 
recorded acts of 1800, and agedn in 1816, and again m 1833—to which enactments you 
are respectfully referred. 

Its commercial, agricultural and mechanical progress indicates an active and ener¬ 
getic population,—and the staple commodities of Coffee, Sugar-cane, Indigo, Rice, 
Cotton, Arrow Root, &c., all indigenous, demonstrate, by the experiments already 
made, that in no part of tiie world is agricultural labor more liberally rewarded. Its 
exports for the last few years have averaged nearly $30 to the head of its entire 
population, while those of the United States have not exceeded $7. 

Monrovia, the principal sea port and capital of the country, has now 1,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, who enjoy in their houses, furniture, and tables, all the comforts, elegancies, and 
even luxm-ies of life, common to a settlement of the same size in this or any other 
country. 

As a religious commrmity, Liberia is unsurpassed. By reliable statistics, we learn 
that about one-third of its entire emigrant population are members of the Christian 
ChtUtih, honoring their profession by their hves. Twenty-five church edifices all 
convenient, and some costly, of stone, brick, and wood, employ the services of forty 
preachers, several of them pastors well supported and wholly devoted to their work, 
all regularly inducted into the sacred office, and some of them not only intelligent but 
learned and eloquent. 

Their School system is, to say the least, much better than ours. Provision is made 
by law for free schools throughout the Commonwealth. A liberal appropriation of 
the public lands is made, and a capitation tax imposed for this purpose. And more 
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I than this, every man is required under a penalty, to send his children to school and 
educate them. They have two high schools, a Lyceum, two newspapers, and are pro¬ 
viding for a University. 

The native tribes kre cultivating a friendly intercourse and doing homage to this 
new nation in Africa, Disputes, formerly conducted by bloody wars, and thus by sale 
of captives taken on both sides, furnishing victims to the slave trade, are now settled 
by reference to the government of Liberia. Missionaries and school teachers are 
eagerly sought by the barbarous interior tribes, who seek by these means, to become 
“ merica It is now probable that Liberia—as fast as her emigrant population 

will enable her to take possession and enforce her laws—may reclaim from barbarism, 
the entire western coast from Sierra Leone to the Cape colony, closing all access to tlie 
piratical slaver, and diffusing civilization and the Christian religion through tbi's whole 
border country. From this rim of light central Africa will be illuminated, its dark¬ 
ness, intellectual and moral, expelled, its fertile lands reclaimed from sterility, its 
physical resources regenerated, and Africa—whence civilization and the arts passed 
into Greece more than three thousand years ago, tlirough Rome to England and 
thence to America—Africa the land once fruitful of heroes and scholars and Christians, 
of Hamiibal, Hanno, Jugurtha, Terence, Origen, Tertullian, Augustine, and Cyprian 
—of a race that wrought the pjTOmids, chiselled the proudest monuments of marble, 
and left in her tombs the evidence that she has done all for the material body but to 
give it eternal life— this Africa will be again raised to her place among civilized 
nations, received to the circle of the human family, and for the civilization she has, 
centuries ago, imparted to others—repaid hj civilization and Christianity, too. 

The object of the American Colonization Society is to provide lor the removal 
to Liberia of the free colored population of the United States. All, except the aboli¬ 
tionists, agree in the opinion that the object is good—good in relation to those who go, 
and to us whom they leave—to the black man and the white man—to both continents 
—to Africa and to America. In no subject perhaps is there a greater unanimity of 
opinion. Yet the work goes on slowly. With a nation’s approval, it fails to secure a 
nation’s energies. Much is done ; but not enough. On no subject probably is your 
constituency more united, and the apathy that has so long prevailed is rapi^y giving 
place to deep feeling, conviction, action. You can hardly now go before public senti¬ 
ment in bringing legislative action to bear on the great and benevolent objects of 
the Colonization Society. Every view of it is awakening. Take it, if you please, as 
a national measure, and as such, consider it in one aspect only—in its influence on the 
slave trade. By the Ashburton treaty our government is pledged to keep a naval 
force of 80 guns on the African coast to suppress this inhuman traffic. It cannot be 
doubted that, if the United States would settle their 500,000 free negroes on the Afri¬ 
can coast, lining its exposed ocean border from Liberia to the Cape Colony, thi’ough 
30° of latitude, it might effect on the whole coast, what Liberia, with her five or six 
thousand people have done through all her territory—the entire extinction ol’the slave 
trade. But the transportation and settlement on purchased land, of this half million 
at the maximum, would cost only $30,000,000, a capitation tax of not more than a dollar 
and a half on our entire population. Can we hope to make a better speculation in 
the next half century than that would be ? Might not our mountains of gold in Cali¬ 
fornia be well exchanged for such expurgation 1 

England alone is estimated to have expended more than twice that sum in an almost 
fruitless attempt to suppress the slave trade, and for many years, France and the United 
States have co-operated with England in maintaining a large naval force on the Afri¬ 
can coast. How easily, then, could these combined powers accomphsh through colo¬ 
nization what they have fruitlessly attempted by other means 1 The work belongs 
properly to the world. Shall nations combine to preserve a “ balance of power” to 
prevent oppression, and shall they not co-operate to give political birth' to a nation, to 
redeem a continent ? 

The whole amount jheretofore expended by the American Colonization Society in 
the purchase of land, sending out emigrants and maintaining the government of Libe¬ 
ria ; in pro.se(niting this experiment, now triumphantly completed, falls short of a 
million of dollars. Take then an amount equal to that expended by the three great 
maritime powers, England, France and the United States, and expend it in a judicious 
and extended plan of Colonization in a co-operation with this Society; and all that has 
been done for Liberia and her neighboring tribes, might be done for Africa, with its 
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hundred millions of people. England begins to see this, and Lord Palmerston hag 
spoken of placing at the disposal of President Roberts, $10,000—a sum which would 
hardly maintain one of her armed ships of the smallest class for one year ; and the 
President on the part of Liberia, has engaged, for that sum, to purchase and defend 
forever against the slave trade, the whole line of coast from Cape Mount to Sierra 
Leone, a distance of200 miles. 

Let the Christian world, then, come to this work and it will be done—done with a 
great saving of expense now uselessly employed—and it will be done at once. The 
world can supply the means and the Colonization Society can furnish the plan and 
execute it 

Let England alone apply her expenditures in this way and the work is done. The 
simple interest for one year on the whole sum she has already expended would bring 
a revenue greater than all which Liberia and her incalculable benefits to Africa have 
yet cost 

Let the government of the United States apply its expenditures through this channel 
and thejr ^1 be made available to their objects twenty fold. 

Let V^irginia consult her true interest in the expenditures fbr her free colored people, 
and see how much richer she may be. In the first place, she will be doing much in 
the great work of benevolence. She will add to the free coast population of Africa, 
60,000 people. Worthless, and more than worthless here, we may yet suppose tha^ 
under the new motives of their new position, they would rise to what others of their 
race have done in similar circumstances, to the character of industrious and useful 
citizens. They will constitute a strong and efficient guard to defend the coast where 
they are colonized, against the approach of the slavers, and exert an influence to civilize 
and christianize the interior tribes. Simultaneously with the benefits extended, Vir¬ 
ginia will receive four-fold into her own bosom. She will be rid of her entire free 
colored population and all its present and apprehended dangers, with a provision that 
the evil shall not again accrue. She will be rid of two-fiftlis of the crime now punished 
under her statutes, with all the expense attending the loss of property to individuals in 
the acts of crime itself| and in the prosecution of the offenders, in their maintenance in 
the Penitentiary, and in their bad influence on others, especially on the slave popu¬ 
lation. 

Is not this, then, a work that can be done—that ought to be done—and done now ? 


Extracts from the 33d Annual Report of the American Colonization 
Society, Jan. 15, 1850, shewing the prosperity of the Republic up to the 
latest advices, and the want of more population. 

The spirit of emigration has been gradually increasing. Favoring gales have safely 
wafted the Society’s vessels, freighted with expectant freemen, to their new homes on 
the shores of Africa. From their newly erected houses and their humble abodes, they 
have sent back such a voice of contentment,, and such good news of the land, that many 
of their kindred and acquaintances are preparing to follow them. The Republic of 
Liberia, though yoimg as to years and small as to numbers, has displayed much of the 
wisdom of riper age, and the strength of vigorous manliood. Peace and prosperity 
have been in all her borders. The monster vices peculiar to that coast have felt, and 
withered under, the increasing influence of civilization and Christianity. The native 
tribes have more tenderly felt the wretchedness of their barbarous condition, and been 
inspired with new zeal to imitate their more highly favored neighbors. Among the na¬ 
tions of the earth the fame of what Liberia has already done, has spread far and wide, 
and confidence in the stability of her institutions has been greatly augmented. 

In the history of the Republic of Liberia, the past year, there is much to awaken 
gratitude, and give encouragement for future and enlarged operations. Several now 
tracts of territory hfive been purchased, and treaties of peace and friendship made wdth 
the surrounding tribes. The slave trade at New Cesters has been entirely broken up, 
and at Gallinas it has been for the present stopped, with every prospect of its final ex¬ 
tinction. To accomplish this object. President Roberts assures us m liis last dispatch, 
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nothing is wan^g but the means of purchasing the coast lying between the northern 
boundary of Liberia and the southern boundary of Sierra Leone. The legacy of tlie 
late John Hoff, of Philadelphia, if we can receive it, together with the distinguished 
Uberahty of a gentleman in Cincinnati, and one in England, will very nearly, if not 
quite, make up the amount required. 

The man-of-war, presented to the Repubhc by Great Britain, has proved a yaluable 
acquisition, and rendered essential service to the commerce and welfare of Liberia. 
The income from duties and other sources, has been on the increase, and promises to be 
sufficient for all the expenses of the government. Considerable embarrassment, how¬ 
ever, has been felt in consequence of the heavy debt, about #6,000, incurred in fitting 
out the military expedition against the slave factory at New Cesters. Great credit is 
due to the men who planned and executed that undertaking. 

The chief want of Liberia at present is an incren,sed population of intelligent and 
industrious citizens, and enlarged resources for the support of schools and the execu¬ 
tion of internal improvements. On this point, it is pleasant to know that much interest 
is felt both in this country and in Liberia; and that measures are in progress to render 
them important assistance. 

In conclusion, we earnestly, affectionately, and importunately invoke the philanthro¬ 
pic every where to continue, and increase their generosity to our cause! We are able 
to show diligence on our part, in prosecuting the enterprise, and frugality in the use of 
all the pecuniary means placed at our disposal. The expenditure of the funds contri¬ 
buted by private benevolence has purchased, on a benighted coast, a territory of more 
than four hundred miles in extent, has chartered ships, transported to the home and con¬ 
tinent of their fathers, 6,653 of our free people of color, who have formed, and are 
capable of maintaining a prosperous and independent government; has brought un¬ 
der the canopy of Liberian law more than 80,000 hitherto wild and untutored savages, 
has abohshed the slave trade for several hundred miles on the coast, has founded schools, 
churches, and printing presses, has cleared farms and sprinkled abroad the green tints 
of agriculture, has established the temples of justice, transplanted our beautiful arts to 
a distant continent, and carried our mother tongue to where it will become the lan¬ 
guage of millions for ages to come; and above all, and by means of alP, established the 
institutions of our holy rehgion in a land hitherto shrouded in the deepest heathenish 
darkness! Liberia is a Republic reared by private benevolence. It demonstrates 
what may be done with adequate means at command. * The work is now compara¬ 
tively easy. The experiment has been made. The true policy has been discovered, 
and all the preliminaries settled. The means and appliances are well understood. 
The business is reduced to such a system, that every mite now contributed can be 
made to achieve direct results to its utmost possible capacity. We therefore call upon 
all to strengthen our hands and encourage our hearts, for tlie work of a century yet 
remains to be done. Liberia needs more of our peoplOj that she may send her influ¬ 
ence eventually into the heart of Africa. They are anxious to go, and shall we forbid 
them to cherish the hope that they may one day plant their feet on the soil which once 
their fathers trod! The claims of humanity and the commands of the Most High 
summon us to redoubled zeal and activity! The time has come when tlie resources 
of the Society must be greatly enlarged, or it must falter in the work which is de¬ 
manded of it. This Avhole nation is now called upon by tlie highest considerations of 
duty, interest and rehgion, to come forward and press the work to its consummation. 


Extract from an Address delivered at the 33d Annual Meeting of the 
Colonization Society, by the Rev. Mr. Gurley. 

Mr. President, there has been great progress made by the settlers upon the African 
coast since the day lAdien I first observed tliem ; at that time, not exceeding 200 in 
number, liaving just pitched their tents on the borders of that great wilderness—hav¬ 
ing assembled llir the first time, they erected a hut ivith a thatched roof AAdiich was dedi¬ 
cated to tlie service oi' God, and adopted their simple and imperfect form of civil govern¬ 
ment : under that government, during the period of the last twenty-five years, the 
town of Monrovia has come into existence, containing some 400 well constructed 
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houses, many of them were built of durable and substeintial building stone, and many 
of the warehouses were built of the enduring rocks dug out from the foundations of 
that Cape: all of these were well constructed and comfortable habitations and occupied 
by a peaceful, law-abiding, intelligent, thriving and advancing community, whose 
churches give evidence of their attachment to religion, and whose manners were not 
exceeded by those of any community in this country or any other which it has been my 
privilege to visit. Sir: it was about two months that I was permitted to remain upon that 
coast, and every day or every other day I was accustomed to go on shore-and mingle 
freely with the population of the various settlements of Liberia. I spent about a fort¬ 
night at Monrovia, from which I proceeded to Bassa Cove where there are very pros- 

E erous settlements near the sea, and one thriving and promising settlement upon the 
eautiful river of Saint John’s. From this I proceeded to Sinou, which is distant about 
70 miles from Bassa Cove. I there saw the emigrants recently sent to the colony, by 
this Society, from the State of Georgia. I would observe that a more thriving and in¬ 
telligent community has not been planted upon the shores of Africa,—^they have erect¬ 
ed within the last few months some thirty or forty substantial frame houses, generally 
of materials brought with them from the State of Georgia. From thence I proceeded 
to the settlement of Cape Palmas, planted by the State of Maryland: at all these 
communities I enjoyed the privilege of having free intercourse with the varied classes 
of society. I occupied the pulpits of their churches every Sabbath while I was upon 
that coast Sometimes three times each day I addressed the congregations there as¬ 
sembled, and more devout, more decently clad, and more attentive listeners, it was never 
my privilege to address in any part of the world. 

Mr. President, I cannot express upon this occaaon all I feel in regard to the claim of 
these colonists—of these citizens of ou^’ new Republic—upon the charity and support of 
the American People. I might speak, sir, of their varied interests, I might speak of 
their increasing commerce, I might speak of their opening and flourishing farms— 
small, it is true, but indicating a great amount of labor and full of promise in regard to 
the future crops of some of the most valuable productions of the earth. I might speak 
also of the certainty (if they possessed increased and adequate means) of their opening 
and cultivating large plantations of coiiee and the sugar cane. Cotton and rice not to 
be surpassed by any existing upon the banks of the Mississippi. 

I am well persuaded that the regions of Saint Paul and Saint Jolm’s rivers are not, 
in the fertihty and the resources of the soil, equalled by that of any portion of this 
Union that it has been my privilege to observe. 

I said, sir, I had enjoyed the opportunity of standing in the midst of tlie congrega¬ 
tions—speaking to them upon the Sabbath, and meeting them in their week-day 
assemblies, I was particularly struck at their healthy appearance, which characterized^ 
the great mass and body of the community. I saw no signs of decay, no indications of 
weakness. They were a people -full of hfe, full of activity, and lull of hope. 


Extracts from an Address of the Colonization Society, in Jan. 1849, on 
the subject of appropriations hy Congress and the State Governments. 

The American Colonization Society was organized for the purpose of making an 
experiment of what could be done for the elevation of the colored race. It has succeed¬ 
ed to an extent beyond any original expectation. With small means, with inexperi¬ 
ence, against numerous obstacles, and surrounded by difficulties, it has colonized in 
Africa, with their own consent, a population who have formed and are capable of 
maintaining a prosperous and independent government. 

The work is now comparatively easy. All the preliminaries are settled. All the 
plans are laid. All the means are understood. The business is reduced to a perfect 
system. The settlements in Liberia are capable of receiving new emigrants to any 
extent, and rendering them comfortable. There are many more persons anxious to 
emigrate than the Society has means to accommodate. 

The Society has therefore, by this fact, shown what could be done if the adequate 
means were at command. It has demonstrated tlie possibility of removing the whole 
free population from the United States in such a manner as would greatly improve 
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their condition, and in many important respects ameliorate the state of society among 
ourselves. 

The Society has expended on flie work already done, nearly a million of dollars. It 
has to show for this, a capital stock, as it were, of very large value. It has a territory 
of more than 12,000 square miles under its control. It has a well organized govern¬ 
ment, with laws and institutions, and schools, and churches, and farms, and workshops, 
and commerce, and houses, and physicians, and a knowledge of the diseases of the 
country, and an influence over the natives, and a thousand oth^er means and appliances 
of civilization, whose value is not to be measured by dollars and cents. It has taken 
not merely the above sum of money to purchase the present possessions of the Society. 
There have also been expended many years of hard labor, and deep thought of oflicers 
and agents of the Society, but poorly paid for by their salaries; the time and labor 
and zeal of all the early colonists, and the lives too of the many agents and colonists 
who have fallen victims to their zeal in the cause, and the unavoidable casualties inci¬ 
dent to any new enterprise of the kind. 

The Society has also a most valuable and available interest in the hearts of the 
American people. It possesses their confidence. They consider the scheme of coloni¬ 
zation both desirable and practical. This is the product of more than thirty years 
cultivation! 

In estimating therefore the present position of the enterprise, all these facilities for 
future mlarged operations must be taken into consideration. 

It was never imagined that the Colonization Society would be able to accomplish all 
the good contemplated, by private resources alone. The completion of the work, the 
ultimate success, must depend on the patronage of the general and state governments. 
This ^vas contemplated in the original ibrmation of the Society. Hence we find in the 2d 
article of the constitution of the Society this clause, “ the Society shall act, to effect this 
object, in co-operation with the general government and such of the States as may 
adopt regulations on the subjects.” The Society has ever fondly hoped to obtain this 
patronage, and not entirely without success. The State of Maryland several years 
since made a liberal appropriation “ to aid in colonizing such free persons from that 
State as wish to go, and such slaves as may hereafter become free.” Tennessee also 
made an appropriation of $10 a head for each one whom the Society removed from 
that State, tor several years. Virginia also made a very lar^e appropriation, which 
however was rendered unavailable to the Society by certain limitations and restric¬ 
tions upon its application. 

The time has now come when the resources of the Society must be very greatly 
enlarged, or it cannot accomplish one half of the work which it is earnestly called upon 
to undertake. Something therefore must now be done, compared with which all the 
past is as nothing. 

This whole nation is now summoned by the highest consideration of duty, interest 
and charity, to come forward and aid in the work. A spirit should go abroad through 
all the land, kindling the hearts of the people, and calling upon every lover of man and 
of God, to bring forward his contributions to aid in accomplishing a work on w'hich 
depends our nation’s liighest glory and Africa’s redemption ! Ten thousand hearts 
should respond to every appeal of the Society, and ten thousand hands should be 
stretched out with the necessary relief. 

But this is not all. The time has now fully come, when the State Legislatures and 
the General Government should take the subject in hand and make liberal appropria¬ 
tions to help it forward. 

There can scarcely be a doubt in any unprejudiced mind that the general and State 
governments have the constitutional power to appropriate money in furtherance of the 
objects contempleted by the Society. Every reason and argument which commends 
the scheme to the support of the individual citizens of this nation, commends it to the 
patronage of the nation itself. Every'motive which induces the citizen of a State to 
contribute to the removal of the free people from that State, should operate upon the 
State itself or the government thereof. II' the presence of the various tribes of Indians 
in our midst was a great evil, which the government was called upon to mitigate, and 
if a great national good was done by removing them beyond our borders: then surely 
is th^e existence of the colored race in the U. S. a great political evil, and their 
removal would be an immense national blessing. And il‘ the government had power 
to act in the gne case, has it not power to act in the other ? On the other hand, if their 
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presence in the United States has been a poUtical good, a social blessing to us, but not 
to them, then are we bound as a nation, in view of the injury we have done them, and 
their degradation to which we have largely contributed, to bestow on them the richest 
gifts and the costhest blessings which we are able. There is a moral fitness in this 
which commends itself to everj^ mind. The work to be done is a great one, and is 
worthy of a nation hke this! 

Had we space here to go into the argument, we could prove conclusively that the 
American people are sensible ol' the merits of Colonization, and that an appropriation 
by the general government would meet the hearty concurrence of the great body of 
them. Let any person call to mind the fact that the Legislatures of more than half 
the States have passed resolutions approving of the object and operations of ^e Soci¬ 
ety, and recommending its general support; that the most distinguished men in every 
part of the Union, and in every pohtical party, have been the advocates of the Society; 
that the leading ecclesiastical bodies of every denomination of Christians have express¬ 
ed their approval of the Society, and urged the propriety of the general and State 
governments making appropriations; and that wherever you meet with any company of 
individuals and converse with them five minutes on the subject, you will find a ma¬ 
jority of them in favor of the general and State governments aiding in Colonization— 
and he will soon be convinced that there is no enterprise on earth, which has enlisted in 
its favor so much of the sympatlay and interest of the whole American people as the 
scheme of Colonization. There is no other enterprise to the advancement of which 
the general and State governments could devote their means, and meet with as hearty 

S approval from as many of our citizens. And could our various legislators know the 
ubhc sentiment of their constituents, there is not a doubt that they would, without 
elay, take action on this subject. 

One thing therefore becomes manifestly and urgency the duty of the ifiends of 
Colonization in every State and part of the country during the present year, viz: to 
prepare and send up memorials and petitions in every form and in the strongest 
language, to their Senators and Representatives in Confess, and in all the State 
Legislatures. This ought to he begun at once, and carried on faithfully throughout 
all the year. Every village and hamlet ought to send up its memorial. Every 
church and sociely ought to present its prayer. Every patriot and philanthropist ought 
to urge his petition. Let the public sentiment in favor of the Society be organized 
and consolidated, and rolled an upon our legislators with such respectful urgency and 
power that they can no longer hesitate as to the path of both duty and interest. 


Extracts from the leading article in the African Repository and Colo¬ 
nial JournaLfor May, 1850, (the official organ of the Colonization Society,) 
on the establishment of the proposed line of Steamers. 

Great Scheme for carrying on Colonization. 

The following Memorial has been presented to Congress and is now before the ap¬ 
propriate committee. It will excite deep interest wherever it is read, and meet with 
general favor. It has already received the advocacy of many of the most influential 

5 )ubUc journals, and we have the means of knowing that it is entertained with great 
avor by many leading men in Congress, 

A correspondent of the Republic makes the following remarks upon it. 

“ Geidlemen :—All the friends of the colored race and of tliis Union must peruse with 
deep interest the memorial which appeared in your journal of yesterday, invoking the 
countenance and aid of Congress in furtherance of a plan for the suppression of the 
slave trade and the civilization of Africa. In my judgment, the relations which we 
shall sustain to the Republic of Liberia, and the means by which we can render that 
republic an inviting and eligible home to our colored population, are questions second 
in importance to none which can be submitted to the executive and legislative depart¬ 
ments pf the Government. A wise decision on these questions will do more than all 
things else to settle the difficulties which now distract the country, and will be followed 
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by results hardly surpassed, in widely extending beneficence, by any ihino- hitlierto 
known in the history of nations. ^ 

It is hardly necessary for me to say, that Jefferson and Monroe, Marshall and 
Madison, all desired and anticipated some great national movement for the establish¬ 
ment of our free people of color, as voluntary emigrants, on the Alrican coast, and maiw 
of our State Legislatures have recorded their opinions in favor of this as a national 
policy. The time for such a movement has arrived. The Republic of Liberia stands 
acknowledged as an independent state. From us she has derived the elements of free¬ 
dom, civilization, and religion ; and she now invites the descendants of Africa, from 
every region of the world, to become sharers with her in the great inheritance of hap¬ 
piness and renown which, through God’s blessings, will be her sure and enduring 
possession. ^ 

Those who may desire to see the growing reputation of the Liberian Republic will 
find abundant evidence in the papers just pubbshed by order of the British Parliament, 
on the subject of the slave trade, a large portion of which are occupied by facts and 
documents illustrating the condition, influence, commercial importance, and pbilanthro- 

E ic promise of this newly risen African free State. That the memorial to which I 
ave referred is from gentlemen of the South, is, I trust, a favorable omen for its^ 
success.” 

We desire to call to it the special attention of our auxiliary societies. If they ap¬ 
prove of it, and feel anxious that it should be adopted by Congress, the}'^ can facilitate 
It, by adopting resolutions on the subject and forwarding them to their respective Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives. Individuals may do much good by wri ting to their friends^ 
in Congress, The scheme is of such magnitude and grandeur as to be worthy of the 
most earnest zeal to secure its adoption. [Here follows a copy of the Memorial.] 

The Colonization Society undertook to found a colony, to which the colored people 
might find it advantageous to emigrate. This has already been done. The work 
has been slow in its progress, as it were piling one stone upon another, till now the 
foundation is laid deep and wide. The Republic is sufficieniJy well established to re¬ 
ceive a large number of emigrants yearly: there is room enough for them, and every 
thing invites them there, and these four steamers afford the facihties for their reaching 
there. It now only remains for the United States Government to adopt, foster and 
encourage this work, and it will be done. 

Let these steamers be started, let the U. States give that $80,000,000 of which Mr. 
Webster spoke in the Senate, or let the State governments make the appropriations, 
necessary to transport and subsist for six months their own free people of cofor and the 
work will go forward with a magnificence worthy of itself! ’ 

The great ends to be accomplished, present considerations of sufficient importance to 
induce the Government to comply with the prayer of the memorial. When these 
steamers are started the United States squadron on that coast may be withdrawn. It 
now costs upward of $384,500 to maintain that squadron a year. These four steamers 
and the emigrants carried out by them will annually accomplish a thousand fold more 
for the suppression of the slave trade, than the squadron ever has or ever can accom¬ 
plish ! There cannot be a doubt of this. Does the United States Government desire 
the suppression of the slave trade ? Undoubtedly. Here then is the way in which 
it may be done. 

We may ask another question. Is it desirable that American commerce should be 
extended? Undoubtedly. Here then is a way in which it may be done. The 150 - 
000,000 inhabitants of Africa, now all naked, must be clothed, and will be as civilliza- 
tion advances among them. They must have the mean's and appliances of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. And in return for all these, they have all the rich and varied 
productions of tropical climates ! How shall this work be accomplished ? How shall 
Africa be civilized ? How shall a market be opened there for all the articles manu¬ 
factured in the United States, and for the surplus productions of our soil ? How shall 
the inexhaustable treasures of that immense continent be brought to supplj’- our wants 
and increase our wealth and our glory ? ’ 

By Colonization—by carrying out the plans and measures which the Society has 
adopted and been struggling to achieve. Already more than 80,000 of the natives have 

5 ut themselves under the laws of Liberia, and are rising in the scale of humanity, 
ilready there is a large demand for the productions of this country. 

When the transported population of Liberia shall be 50,000 or 200.000, they will 



present a market for our surplus manufactures, and bread stuffs, of immense value. 
A line of settlements on the coast will command the commerce of tne interior. If that 
power is held by men sent from this country by a large and liberal policy, nurtured 
and grown up under our institutions, and by our fostering care and aid, in establishing 
themselves in Liberia, they will ever be inclined to trade with this country, and thus 
open to our merchants those wide fields of wealth! The amount asked by the conj- 

S from the Grovernment for carrying the mails, would not affect injuriously one 
i interest of the country, and it wovdd be more than repaid with interest by the 
advantages of the commerce to be secured thereby. 

The advantages which would be enjoyed be the people of the United States as the 
result of the removal of the free colored people, and the separation of the races, would 
be immense. The blessings to them would be incalculable. They dwell among us, 
but they are not of us. They do not enjoy, and the prospect is, they never can enjoy 
here, true liberty! We provide for them a means of escape from these depressing cir¬ 
cumstances, and place them in a situation where nothing can prevent them from rising 
to the highest elevation of which they are capable. 

Under these circumstances, what is the duty of the government to do ? To sit still 
and lose the golden opportunity 1 No, this is not, this cannot be the wisest pohcy! Mo¬ 
tives of honor, of benevolence, of justice, of patriotism, demand a diflerent policy. 

Let it be remembered that the legislation of our country touching the extinction of 
the slave trade, conferred upon her a glory as imperishable as the constitution herself. 
A just regard to our national character calls for a perseverance in that jpolicy, until its 
wisdom and benignity shall be vindicated in the full accomplishment of its en^; the 
giving to Africa civihzation and the arts, and a lawful commerce! 

The following extract from the great speech of the Hon. Mr. Webster in the United 
States Senate, the 7th of March, 1850, shows what might be done for Colonization, 
and what ought to be done ! It never was imagined that the stupendous work con¬ 
templated by this Society could be accomplished by private benevolence. It was pro¬ 
posed to open the way and demonstrate its practicability; this has been done already; 
and now we ask the general and State governments to come forward. With the pre¬ 
sent resources of the Society, it is utterly impossible for us to accomplish all that is de¬ 
manded of us. We hope that Mr. Webster, or some other master spirit will take the 
subject up, and not rest until the great appropriation is made. [Here follows an ex¬ 
tract from Mr. Webster’s speech, which has been already quoted.] 

As Virginia gave up to the United States a very large domain, which has filled the 
national treasury, it would be no more than right that th^e General Government should 
return that amount, or whatever part of it Virginia might need to execute her plan of 
coloniza.tion. Should the whole proceeds from the sale of those lands, say $200,000,000, 
be applied to the work of colonization, it would go far to its accomplishment, so far at 
least as Virginia is concerned. 

The resolution of the Hon. Rufus King, introduced into the Senate of the United 
States 18th February, 1825, went farther than this, and proposed that the whole pro¬ 
ceeds from .the sale of the public lands should be set aside for colonization purposes. 

There has been, and is at present a general impression that Congress ought to do 
something on the subject. The sentiment is also very prevalent that the states 
ought to make appropriations for the purpose of colonizing their own free colored peo¬ 
ple. The New Yorlc Journal of Commerce has also a scheme for raising money 
which has not been before suggested. Before introducing the above memorial to its 
readers, it makes the foXlowang suggestion; 

“ Commerce and steam and CalSjrnia gold, all combine to render practicable this 
beneficent scheme, heretofope thought to be so visionary. I1‘ the acquisition of Cali¬ 
fornia has disturbed the rdations between the free and slave States, it has also fur¬ 
nished means for the gradual extinction of slaves and the slave trade. The revenue 
which may be derived from the sale of permits and leases—say one million of dollars 
a year—might be properly appropriated, alter deducting what may be necessary for 
the improvement of harbors, rivers, &c., in CaliforniEi, and the estahhshment of great 
national highways leadii^ to it, to the purpose of colonizing all the free blacks of the 
Western States. Virginia gave up to the Union a domain which has filled the coffers 
of the national treasury, in the last sixty years, or more, one would think that she was 
entitled to any aid that she might require in her regeneration from the paralyzing ef¬ 
fects of their population. Not only Virginia, but every Southern State contributed 
largely to the acquisition of California; as their people are to be denied the privilege 
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of taking thither, and there holding slaves, and at the same ti*ie, are to enffer by the 
reduction of tibeir relative political weight, it would seem no more than right to devote 
a large {portion of the revenue from the ^Id bearing lands to the promotion of their 
peculiar interests. 

I am glad, in view of these considerations, to see a projec^ in the form of a memorial 
to Congress, to build four steamships, combinii^ in the highest degree the necessary 
qualities of speed, strength, space and ventilation—each ship to make four trips per 
annum from the Atlantic ports and Pernambuco to Liberia.” 

Other plans of raiang money might be mentioned. But it is not necessary at pre¬ 
sent. One thing is certain, this work of colonization must go forward! 



